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At Christmas! 


Snow and ice, red cheeks and stomping feet; 
Furs and mufflers, chill wind and whistling trees; 
And mellow graciousness, 

At Christmas! 


Dancing eyes agleam and jopous greetings; 
Smiles for everyone from ebverpbodp, 
The world akin, 

At Christmas! 


And then — within — warmth and good-fellowshbip; 
The brilliant corner, tinseled and garlanded; 
And lights, lights, 

At Christmas! 


Hanging, swinging, ribbon-tied gifts 
And bundles of mpstical shape; 
Smiles of expectancy 

At Christmas! 


The laughter of happy, gleeful children; 
fAutual pleasure of grown-ups as they unfold, 
€ach, their remembrance 

At Christmas ! 


And then, the sweetlp bitter wistfulness, 
Gs one looks back o’er Memory Trail 
In silent introspection, 

At Christmas! 


—Epwarp Byron MERLIN 
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_Alffairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


HE tension of football days was transferred to 
Washington as Congress convened the first 
Monday in December according to the edict of 
the makers of the Constitution of the United 
States. There was a sort of a college spirit 
among the old-timers as they gathered to talk 
over the political “line-up” for the Presiden- 
tial gridiron in 1928. The meeting of the Re- 
publican National Committee is traditionally 
regarded as the signal for a political campaign. 
The convention date may be then and there decided. 
Rivalry between the cities contending for the Republican 
National Convention is accentuated as the wisacre poli- 


ticians gather from all over the country to give the gov- — 


ernmental officials, executive, judicial and legislative, a 
look-over before deciding on the team. There was a touch 
of pathos in the scene in the lobbies of the hotels when the 
“unspoken” rollcall indicated old friends looking about 
for faces that were familiar in previous campaigns. Many 
of them had been active in campaigns for forty years or 
more. Politics is the national game—it plays on more 
emotions and touches more far-reaching interests than 
any other one organized activity known to the American 
people. Our national history is logically divided in the 
quadrennial periods known as Presidential Administra- 
tions. Consequently, the one incessant and never-ending 
query was “Who will be the candidate”—the dominating 
thought in Washington in the stirring December days. 


* * * 


ITH the sedate overswing prescribed by tradition, 

Speaker Nicholas Longworth brought down the 
gavel calling the House of Representatives to order. They 
needed it, for there was a bedlam of merry masculine 
chatter just before the magic hour of low twelve, De- 
cember 5th, 1927, when four hundred and thirty-five 
members of Congress were trying to talk all at once in 
their greetings and salutations. Think of this—and only 
three women present—as members of that august body! 
The dainty tap of the Vice Presidential gavel was scarcely 
sufficient to give vent to the energetic punch that usually 
characterizes the activities of Vice President Dawes. Sen- 
atorial dignity naturally resents being “called to order” 
with a pounding gavel. After the President’s message 
was read, Congress settled down to routine work that 
has continued year after year since the first Continental 
Congress assumed the reins of government for the new 
nation, and opened the flood-gates of debate. 


* ag * 


ITHOUT plan or purpose, the new Ford car made 
: its appearance with the opening-of Congress. The 
facetious suggestion has already been made that one of 
the prerequisites of a national legislature be “now and 


hereafter provided” in the shape of a Ford car. This 
is looked upon as the natural successor of the typewriter 
as a necessary equipment in every office and household. 
This is written “without the knowledge and consent” of 


Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury 
Standing firm on the proposition that the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States ought to know some- 
thing about tax reduction, and the people generally agree 
that Mr. Andrew Mellon knows his business, for he has 
been accounted one of the best Secretaries of the Treas- 

ury since the days of Alexander Hamilton 
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Honorable Henry Ford and is not in any way paid for 
in kind, which is true of ninety-nine and nine-tenths of 
his exploitation expenditures. There is not even a shadow 
of hope that he will provide hard-working editors, with 
seasoned and aged legs, a Ford which they cannot afford, 
but they must of necessity write and record the activities 
of Henry Ford as a matter of prime public interest. The 
spotlight on presidential candidates is even overshadowed 
when “Ford brings out a new car,” and we all sing “The 
Low-Backed Car.” His activities give the newspapers 
something to print besides murder trials, for Henry Ford 
is always busy and good for a front page story. Among 


Hon. Dwight Davis, Secretary of War 


many things he is establishing a school in Massachusetts 
in the historic environment of the historic Tavern in Sud- 
bury where Longfellow, his favorite poet, wrote his fa- 


mous “Tales of a Wayside Inn.” If there is anything in 
the way of human activities from mines, railroads, fac- 
tories, steamboats, airplanes, hospitals, houses, boule- 
vards, birds, etc., etc., etc., that Henry Ford has not 
tackled, it is not yet inventoried in the “course of human 


events.” 
o* ae * 


INCE the first Morse experiment, the telegraph, 

backed by a Congressional appropriation flashed the 
historic message “See what God hath wrought” anything 
that has to do with electricity arouses interest in Wash- 
ington. Thomas A. Edison recently looked upon a talking 
motion picture of his recent radio interview. It was pro- 
jected on a new instrument known as the kenographone. 
The test was witnessed by the executives of the Edison 
Company and the General Electric. A high-powered 
Radiola loud speaker was attached to the instrument into 
which he thrust his head. “I heard everything,” he 
shouted. “That’s fine. I don’t think people will want 
talking movies except for educational purposes, for all 
day long we hear quite enough of talking and seek the 
rest and contentment that comes in the quiet shadows 
of seeing a movie.” The dexterous synchronization ef 
two separate motors made it possible to record the pic- 
tures and the voice—two hundred miles apart. While the 
pictures were being made at his home in West Orange, his 
voice was recorded in the General Electric research lab- 
oratory at Schenectady. This experiment suggests that 
some day Congressmen and Senators may ask for “leave 
to print” their addresses to be heard on the floor of Con- 
gress while they may be thousands of miles away. Truly, 
new wonders are being wrought in these hectic days of 
electricity and ether. 


Walter Damrosch 


Fr, &i 11.45 p. m. on November 29, a tablet to the memory 
of Sir Arthur Sullivan was unveiled by Walter 
Damrosch at 45 East 20th Street; in New York City, 
where Sullivan composed practically the entire score of 
“The Pirates of Penzance.” In a hotel on this site, now 
occupied by an office building, Sullivan lived in 1879, 
when with W. S. Gilbert and D’Oyly Carte he came to 
America to make an attempt to secure some of the profits 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, produced and pub- 
lished by pirates in this country. On December 31, 1879, 
“The Pirates of Penzance” had its first production in 
the Fifth Avenue Theater in New York. Save for a 


Senator Smith Brookhart, of Iowa 


hurried performance given for copyright purposes the 
day before in Paignton, Devon, England, by a provincial 
“Pinafore” company, this was the first time the opera 
was heard. It is of interest that in the Paignton presen- 
tation Richard Mansfield appeared. 

A New York journalist suggested that it was fitting 
that 45 East 20th street be marked... The members of 
the Winthrop Ames Gilbert and Sullivan Company 
subscribed the funds needed to erect a tablet. The own- 
ers of the building kindly gave their consent. The tablet 


reads: 
On This Site 
Sir Arthur Sullivan 
Composed 
“The Pirates of Penzance” 
During 1879 


Before Mr. Damrosch’s brief, extemporaneous 
speech, the Ames company sang “Evening,” by Sulli- 
van. Mr. Damrosch recalled the incidents that led up 
to Sullivan’s visit to New York, of his composing the 
score, working till four or five each morning, and of 
its triumph. He pointed out that Gilbert and Sullivan 
are another link, like Shakespeare, between Great 
Britain and the United States, “Mayor Thompson of 
Chicago notwithstanding.” Then he pulled away the 
British and United States flags and revealed the tab- 
let, after which the company sang “Hail, Poesy” from 
“The Pirates of Penzance.” 


* * * 


MODEST-APPEARING editor called on President 
Coolidge. His accent indicated that he was not 
American born, but M. Lucien Romier, until recently 
editor of Figaro in Paris, gave out his impression of 
President Coolidge, just prior to leaving for Mexico. 
“President Coolidge rose and shook hands. He is 
tall, dry, his shoulders a little bent, his hair blond and 
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smooth, his eyes pale, almost timid, his complexion 
clear, his features those of a clergyman. The visage, 
sensitive as a seismograph, expresses both austerity 
and close calculation. He smiles courteously, officially, 
but affably, nothing of pose, no sign of presumption, 
nothing certainly of the theatre nor of the cinema. He 
is there overburdened perhaps, without nerves, neither 
impatient, presiding in simple pride over an immense 
force, an immense work and immense riches. 

“I spoke to him of France. He listened gravely. I 
spoke of French statesmen. He nodded courteously. 
Nevertheless, I felt that his thought had never left 


August Heckscher 


America, the United States, for one second. Elsewhere 
he supposed each would do as he does. 

“But he! His burden is heavy enough, a continent 
to govern, to hear, to manage. This slender man has 
under his command larger territories and more people 
than ever had Alexander or Napoleon. His only care 
is evidently to maintain balance in unity and unity in 
balance. 

“I spoke of the American economic situation, of the 
slowing up of certain industries, of the farming crisis. 
His physiognomy became animated, speculation lived 
in his eyes. Miracle! he spoke, he explained, he poured 
out details. When I.pronounced the word ‘crisis,’ he 
exclaimed energetically, ‘No, no!’ 

“He has a cool confidence, tenacity a little high, the 
American pride, the republican optimism. .. . Finally 
the word Mexico came up. I was about to visit Mexico 
before going to California. The President stopped. He 
rose and in a paternal tone wished me a happy jour- 
ney.” 

* * * 


HE political barometer clearly indicates disturb- 


ances in the Republican organization. Long be- 
fore Congress convened the Progressive bloc gave no- 
tice that they would have something to say in reference 
to the Committee assignments and subordinate offices 
of the Senate. They seem to particularly desire the 
scalp of David S. Barry, Sergeant -at-Arms of the Sen- 
ate, becausé he did not carry out the directions of the 
special campaign funds committee concerning the col- 
lecting of ballots in the Pennsylvania senatorial elec- 
tion. Then too, there was a sore spot, because he man- 
aged to keep a quorum present while the Senate fili- 
buster was in progress and spoiled all the fun. There 
was also strenuous objection to Senator George H. Mo- 
ses as President pro-tem of the Senate, for the reason 
that he will persist in wasp-like remarks that get under 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, of Radio Fame 


the skin of the Progressive bloc and makes them 
scratch as if they had put on heavy flannels in July. 
Young Senator La Follette is given title as the leader, 
when Senators Borah and Norris refused to enter into 
conferences that put them outside the pale of being 
classified as Republicans on the rollcall. 


* * * 


ITH a technical majority of one in the new Sen- 

ate, the Republicans are facing the vexations 
involved as to whether Senator-elect Smith of Illinois 
and Senator-elect Vare of Pennsylvania, are to be wel- 


Wj 
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comed as members in good standing. Someone has 
said “It brings up the question whether the members 
of the Senate are constitutionally elected “by and with 
the consent of the Senate,” to use a constitutional 
phrase. Senator Shipstead of Minnesota, the lone Far- 
mer-Labor member, will enjoy the privilege of switch- 
ing to the Republicans, Democrats or insurgent-Republi- 
cans. The Democrats are not courting him, because 
they realize the fruits of a victory won by his vote may 
turn to ashes. In the meantime, Senator Brookhart of 
Iowa has assumed the aggressive leadership in the 
campaign to make Senator Norris a presidential can- 
didate and defeat the Lowden forces in Iowa. The 
rolicall of candidates on the floor of the Senate justi- 
fies the late Vice-President Marshall’s salutation when 
he addressed the Senate with the startling words: “Fel- 
low presidential candidates!” 


* * * 


T seemed like old times to meet Governor Leslie M. 

Shaw, who was for many years Secretary of the 
reasury in the Roosevelt administration, keeping in 

close touch with the political situation. He was gov- 
ernor of Iowa and has been active in business and na- 
tional affairs for many years. His sense of humor is 
irresistible, and he long ago achieved a reputation of 
being one of the best story-tellers since the days of 
Lincoln, for he always illustrated some particular point 
very graphically in his yarns. With a twinkle in his 
eye, he gave a summary of the situation in which an 
“ex” or former cabinet minister finds himself in the 
days of retirement. 

“During his term of office we were the distinguished 
guests of honor, sitting close to the toastmaster. A 
year later we were moved down the table toward the 
end. Two years later a seat at one of the front tables, 
and then we gravitated towards the center—as a memory 
of five yearsago. After that it was any old seat on the 
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outside rim, for the halo of official position has passed 
and when you are introduced the guest blinks his eyes 
and wonders when the derelict was in the heyday of 
his distinctive pomp and circumstance as a member of 
the president’s cabinet.” 


* * * 


HERE is a new kind of buzz around the Post Office 
Department these days. It has to do with the air 
mail service which has been called “Catapulted Spe- 
cial Delivery” service under the administration of Post- 
master General Harry S. New. The Lindbergh stamp 


General Peter E. Traub, whose heroic army service has endeared 

him to his commands—a war record that stands out in the annals 

of the American Expeditionary Force in France—was wounded in 
action while commanding a division 


still finds favor and the revenue accruing from the 
daring flights of the mail pilots day by day are increas- 
ing. General New still wears the broad-brimmed 
three-gallon black felt hat, with which he made his 
debut in the political field in the Hoosier State. 

The son of John C. New, Treasurer of the United 
States under Grant, Harry S. New was born in 1858, 
one year after the Republican party was organized— 
he was born a political leader. Attending the public 
schools in Indianapolis and graduating from Butler 
University, he knew the politics of every fellow student 
and the faculty. He began as a reporter on the staff of 
the Indianapolis Journal and finally became its owner 
and publisher. While in his twenties he managed Ben- 
jamin Harrison's campaign for president and became 
chairman of the Republican National Committee in 1907. 

While still young in appearance he is a seasoned 
veteran, for he has served through the administration 
of every Republican president since the days of Ben- 


jamin Harrison. During the Spanish-American War 
he saw military service in the Third Brigade. 

In 1906 Harry New was offered the office of Postmas- 
ter-General by President Theodore Roosevelt, but. de- 
cided to keep on the political firing line in campaign 
work. Elected United States Senator from Indiana in 
1910, he was appointed Postmaster-General by Presi- 
dent Harding. The biography of Harry S. New is a 
succinct record of political activity and energy in the 
broadest sense of the word. 

When President Calvin Coolidge was forming his 
new cabinet in 1925, Harry S. New was the first mem- 
ber settled upon. The Postmaster-General is the one 
post in the President’s Cabinet where an appointment 
is required by law within thirty days after the expira- 
tion of the term of the office of the President. 

“My work in the Post Office Department is the most 
interesting of my public career,” said the General. “It 


Honorable 
Harry S. New, 
former 

United States 
‘Senator 

from 

Indiana, 

and now 
Postmaster 
‘General 


is a blend of practical business methods and officia! 
service. The Post Office Department is the largest em- 
ploying department in the country and the one purpos« 
always is to keep it on a business basis. Postal em- 
ployees are the universal and first-line of contact be 
tween the people and Uncle Sam. The letter carrier: 
call oftener than neighbors, and the post office is th 
center of information in thousands of towns and vil 
lages. Postal savings department and our money orde: 
business expresses universal confidence in Uncle Sam 
by the foreign born population and keeps us close t 
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Vermont’s Plucky Fight with Floods 


The sturdy spirit of Ethan Allen exemplified in the way in which the hardy Green Mountain boys of 
today met the staggering disaster unparalleled in the history of the state—Farmers 
hard hit—Self-reliance faces the millions lost by the people 


SURVEY of the situation in Vermont 

after the battle of the elements re- 

veals that the sturdy spirit of Ethan 
Allen still lives. The farmers were hard 
hit, but the hardy Green Mountain boys are 
already moving fast to overcome stagger- 
ing flood losses. Outside help is needed, 
but the self-reliant folk are slow to admit 
their real condition. With Montpelier state 
capital cut off and not reached even by 
radio, with the wires all down and the rail- 
roads and highways blockaded, without 
light, food, or water, the sturdy farmers 
and inhabitants of the little villages revealed 
real American pluck. The first communi- 
cation was established by radio, when mess- 
ages from anxious friends were sent to them 
and they could not answer because there was 
no broadcasting station working in Ver- 
mont. Beautiful homes and farms buried 
under mud and debris, swept down by the 
mad torrents which followed the meeting of 
a tropical hot wave and the cold waves 
from the west. that seemed to pour its 
wrath on the placid heights of the Green 
Mountains. The rock-ribbed little state of 
Vermont has a population less than half of 
that of the city of Boston, but it has per- Photo by Internewsreel 4 
haps the purest strain of the oldest Ameri- SNOW ADDS TO FLOOD HORRORS 


can blood in the country. Montpelier, Vermont. Photo shows national guardsman Edward Chatfield,, 


2 ing girls to st f the d tated Montpelier. Note th 
A catastrophe so little dreamed of found cans our tes ea, ok eda of thet ee ate ee Berl ate 


Vermont as a state with excellent credit and 

a total indebtedness of little over a million. 

The problem of digging out, cleaning up and 

rebuilding was promptly met by the Legis- 

lature in special session, authorizing a bond 

issue of several million, which indicated that 

Vermont’s first purpose was to help herself. 

The visit of Secretary Hoover indicated 

that the property losses would be between 

twenty and thirty millions, which makes a 

heavy burden considering the sparse popu- 

lation. In all the tour there was never a 

word of complaint and not a single request 

for help, but this does not disguise the 

fact that Vermont needs help. The rail- 

roads suffered a loss of six millions and it 

will require over $7,000,000 to repair the 

damage done to the highways. Governor 

John E. Weeks was equal to his task. Fred 

E. Howland, president of the National Life 

Insurance Co., whose headquarters are in 

Montpelier, places the industrial losses at 

$7,000,000, which includes the water powers 

and factories wiped out and disabled. It is 

not to be wondered that there was little, if 

: ' any, flood insurance, because such a disas- 
oo tena ter was not only unexpected, but unheard 
AUTOS WRECKED BY FORCE OF STORM IN MONTPELIER of and unprecedented in Vermont. The 


Montpelier, Vermont. Phote shows the wreckage of several autos, in Mont- hopeful spirit of it all is the optimistic feel- 
pelier, which were driven together by the force of the wind during the recent storm. ing among the people inured to work and 
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Honorable Henry Ford and is not in any way paid for 
in kind, which is true of ninety-nine and nine-tenths of 
his exploitation expenditures. There is not even a shadow 
of hope that he will provide hard-working editors, with 
seasoned and aged legs, a Ford which they cannot afford, 
but they must of necessity write and record the activities 
of Henry Ford as a matter of prime public interest. The 
spotlight on presidential candidates is even overshadowed 
when “Ford brings out a new car,” and we all sing “The 
Low-Backed Car.” His activities give the newspapers 
something to print besides murder trials, for Henry Ford 
is always busy and good for a front page story. Among 


Hon. Dwight Davis, Secretary of War 


many things he is establishing a school in Massachusetts 
in the historic environment of the historic Tavern in Sud- 
bury where Longfellow, his favorite poet, wrote his fa- 
mous “Tales of a Wayside Inn.” If there is anything in 
the way of human activities from mines, railroads, fac- 
tories, steamboats, airplanes, hospitals, houses, boule- 
vards, birds, etc., etc., etc., that Henry Ford has not 
tackled, it is not yet inventoried in the “course of human 


events.” 
TK 1K ok 


INCE the first Morse experiment, the telegraph, 

backed by a Congressional appropriation flashed the 
historic message “See what God hath wrought” anything 
that has to do with electricity arouses interest in Wash- 
ington. Thomas A. Edison recently looked upon a talking 
motion picture of his recent radio interview. It was pro- 
jected on a new instrument known as the kenographone. 
The test was witnessed by the executives of the Edison 
Company and the General Electric. A high-powered 
Radiola loud speaker was attached to the instrument into 
which he thrust his head. “I heard everything,” he 
shouted. “That’s fine. I don’t think people will want 
talking movies except for educational purposes, for all 
day long we hear quite enough of talking and seek the 
rest and contentment that comes in the quiet shadows 
of seeing a movie.” The dexterous synchronization «of 
two separate motors made it possible to record the pic- 
tures and the voice—two hundred miles apart. -While the 
pictures were being made at his home in West Orange, his 
voice was recorded in the General Electric research lab- 
oratory at Schenectady. This experiment suggests that 
some day Congressmen and Senators may ask for “leave 
to print” their addresses to be heard on the floor of Con- 
gress while they may be thousands of miles away. Truly, 
new wonders are being wrought in these hectic days of 
electricity and ether. 


Walter Damrosch 


A. 11.45 p. m. on November 29, a tablet to the memory 
of Sir Arthur Sullivan was unveiled by Walter 
Damrosch at 45 East 20th Street, in New York City, 
where Sullivan composed practically the entire score of 
“The Pirates of Penzance.” In a hotel on this site, now 
occupied by an office building, Sullivan lived in 1879, 
when with W. S. Gilbert and D’Oyly Carte he came to 
America to make an attempt to secure some of the profits 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas, produced and pub- 
lished by pirates in this country. On December 31, 1879, 
“The Pirates of Penzance” had its first production in 
the Fifth Avenue Theater in New York. Save for a 


Senator Smith Brookhart, of lowa 


hurried performance given for copyright purposes the 
day before in Paignton, Devon, England, by a provincia! 
“Pinafore” company, this was the first time the opera 
was heard. It is of interest that in the Paignton presen- 
tation Richard Mansfield appeared. 

A New York journalist suggested that it was fitting 
that 45 East 20th street be marked... The members of 
the Winthrop Ames Gilbert and Sullivan Company 
subscribed the funds needed to erect a tablet. The own- 
ers of the building kindly gave their consent. The tablet 


reads: 
On This Site 
Sir Arthur Sullivan 
Composed 
“The Pirates of Penzance” 
During 1879 


Before Mr. Damrosch’s brief, extemporaneous 
speech, the Ames company sang “Evening,” by Sulli- 
van. Mr. Damrosch recalled the incidents that led up 
to Sullivan’s visit to New York, of his composing the 
score, working till four or five each morning, and of 
its triumph. He pointed out that Gilbert and Sullivan 
are another link, like Shakespeare, between Great 
Britain and the United States, ‘“‘Mayor Thompson of 
Chicago notwithstanding.” Then he pulled away the 
British and United States flags and revealed the tab- 
let, after which the company sang “Hail, Poesy” from 
“The Pirates of Penzance.” 


* a * 


MODEST-APPEARING editor called on President 
Coolidge. His accent indicated that he was not 
American born, but M. Lucien Romier, until recently 
editor of Figaro in Paris, gave out his impression of 
President Coolidge, just prior to leaving for Mexico. 
“President Coolidge rose and shook hands. He is 
tall, dry, his shoulders a little bent, his hair blond and 
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smooth, his eyes pale, almost timid, his complexion 
clear, his features those of a clergyman. The visage, 
sensitive as a seismograph, expresses both austerity 
and close calculation. He smiles courteously, officially, 
but affably, nothing of pose, no sign of presumption, 
nothing certainly of the theatre nor of the cinema. He 
is there overburdened perhaps, without nerves, neither 
impatient, presiding in simple pride over an immense 
force, an immense work and immense riches. 

“TI spoke to him of France. He listened gravely. I 
spoke of French statesmen. He nodded courteously. 
Nevertheless, I felt that his thought had never left 


August Heckscher 


America, the United States, for one second. Elsewhere 
he supposed each would do as he does. 

“But he! His burden is heavy enough, a continent 
to govern, to hear, to manage. This slender man has 
under his command larger territories and more people 
than ever had Alexander or Napoleon. His only care 
is evidently to maintain balance in unity and unity in 
balance. 

“I spoke of the American economic situation, of the 
slowing up of certain industries, of the farming crisis. 
His physiognomy became animated, speculation lived 
in his eyes. Miracle! he spoke, he explained, he poured 
out details. When I.pronounced the word ‘crisis,’ he 
exclaimed energetically, ‘No, no!’ 

“He has a cool confidence, tenacity a little high, the 
American pride, the republican optimism. .. . Finally 
the word Mexico came up. I was about to visit Mexico 
before going to California. The President stopped. He 
rose and in a paternal tone wished me a happy jour- 
ney.” 

* * * 


HE political barometer clearly indicates disturb- 
ances in the Republican organization. Long be- 
fore Congress convened the Progressive bloc gave no- 
tice that they would have something to say in reference 
to the Committee assignments and subordinate offices 
of the Senate. They seem to particularly desire the 
scalp of David S. Barry, Sergeant -at-Arms of the Sen- 
ate, because he did not carry out the directions of the 
special campaign funds committee concerning the col- 
lecting of ballots in the Pennsylvania senatorial elec- 
tion. Then too, there was a sore spot, because he man- 
aged to keep a quorum present while the Senate fili- 
buster was in progress and spoiled all the fun. There 
was also strenuous objection to Senator George H. Mo- 
ses as President pro-tem of the Senate, for the reason 
that he will persist in wasp-like remarks that get under 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, of Radio Fame 


the skin of the Progressive bloc and makes them 
scratch as if they had put on heavy flannels in July. 
Young Senator La Follette is given title as the leader, 
when Senators Borah and Norris refused to enter into 
conferences that put them outside the pale of being 
classified as Republicans on the rollcall. 


* * * 


ITH a technical majority of one in the new Sen- 

ate, the Republicans are facing the vexations 
involved as to whether Senator-elect Smith of Illinois 
and Senator-elect Vare of Pennsylvania, are to be wel- 
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James Montgomery Flagg 


comed as members in good standing. Someone has 
said “It brings up the question whether the members 
of the Senate are constitutionally elected “by and with 
the consent of the Senate,” to use a constitutional 
phrase. Senator Shipstead of Minnesota, the lone Far- 
mer-Labor member, will enjoy the privilege of switch- 
ing to the Republicans, Democrats or insurgent-Republi- 
cans. The Democrats are not courting him, because 
they realize the fruits of a victory won by his vote may 
turn to ashes. In the meantime, Senator Brookhart of 
Iowa has assumed the aggressive leadership in the 
campaign to make Senator Norris a presidential can- 
didate and defeat the Lowden forces in Iowa. The 
rolleall of candidates on the floor of the Senate justi- 
fies the late Vice-President Marshall’s salutation when 
he addressed the Senate with the startling words: “Fel- 
low presidential candidates!” 


* * * 


T seemed like old times to meet Governor Leslie M. 
Shaw, who was for many years Secretary of the 
reasury in the Roosevelt administration, keeping in 
close touch with the political situation. He was gov- 
ernor of Iowa and has been active in business and na- 
tional affairs for many years. His sense of humor is 
irresistible, and he long ago achieved a reputation of 
being one of the best story-tellers since the days of 
Lincoln, for he always illustrated some particular point 
very graphically in his yarns. With a twinkle in his 
eye, he gave a summary of the situation in which an 
“ex” or former cabinet minister finds himself in the 
days of retirement. 

“During his term of office we were the distinguished 
guests of honor, sitting close to the toastmaster. A 
year later we were moved down the table toward the 
end. Two years later a seat at one of the front tables, 
and then we gravitated towards the center—as a memory 
of five years ago. After that it was any old seat on the 
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outside rim, for the halo of official position has passed 
and when you are introduced the guest blinks his eyes 
and wonders when the derelict was in the heyday of 
his distinctive pomp and circumstance as a member of 
the president’s cabinet.” 


* a * 


HERE is a new kind of buzz around the Post Office 
Department these days. It has to do with the air 


mail service which has been called “Catapulted Spe- 
cial Delivery” service under the administration of Post- 
master General Harry 8. New. The Lindbergh stamp 


General Peter E. Traub, whose heroic army service has endeared 

him to his commands—a war record that stands out in the annals 

of the American Expeditionary Force in France—was wounded in 
action while commanding a division 


still finds favor and the revenue accruing from the 
daring flights of the mail pilots day by day are increas- 
ing. General New still wears the broad-brimmed 
three-gallon black felt hat, with which he made his 
debut in the political field in the Hoosier State. 

The son of John C. New, Treasurer of the United 
States under Grant, Harry S. New was born in 1858, 
one year after the Republican party was organized— 
he was born a political leader. Attending the public 
schools in Indianapolis and graduating from Butler 
University, he knew the politics of every fell6w student 
and the faculty. He began as a reporter on the staff of 
the Indianapolis Journal and finally became its owner 
and publisher. While in his twenties he managed Ben- 
jamin Harrison’s campaign for president and became 
chairman of the Republican National Committee in 1907. 

While still young in appearance he is a seasoned 
veteran, for he has served through the administration 
of every Republican president since the days of Ben- 


jamin Harrison. During the Spanish-American War 
he saw military service in the Third Brigade. 

In 1906 Harry New was offered the office of Postmas- 
ter-General by President Theodore Roosevelt, but. de- 
cided to keep on the political firing line in campaign 
work. Elected United States Senator from Indiana in 
1910, he was appointed Postmaster-General by Presi- 
dent Harding. The biography of Harry S. New is a 
succinct record of political activity and energy in the 
broadest sense of the word. 

When President Calvin Coolidge was forming his 
new cabinet in 1925, Harry S. New was the first mem- 
ber settled upon. The Postmaster-General is the one 
post in the President’s Cabinet where an appointment 
is required by law within thirty days after the expira- 
tion of the term of the office of the President. 

““My work in the Post Office Department is the most 
interesting of my public career,” said the General. “It 


Honorable 
Harry S. New, 
former 

United States 
‘Senator 

from 

Indiana, 

and now 
Postmaster 
‘General 


is a blend of practical business methods and official! 
service. The Post Office Department is the largest em- 
ploying department in the country and the one purpos« 
always is to keep it on a business basis. Postal em- 
ployees are the universal and first-line of contact be- 
tween the people and Uncle Sam. The letter carriers 
call oftener than neighbors, and the post office is the 
center of information in thousands of towns and vil- 
lages. Postal savings department and our money order 
business expresses universal confidence in Uncle Sam 
by the foreign born population and keeps us close to 


Continued on page 186 
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Vermont’s Plucky Fight with Floods 


The sturdy spirit of Ethan Allen exemplified in the way in which the hardy Green Mountain boys of 
today met the staggering disaster unparalleled in the history of the state—Farmers 
hard hit—Self-reliance faces the millions lost by the people 


SURVEY of the situation in Vermont 
A after the battle of the elements re- 
veals that the sturdy spirit of Ethan 
Allen still lives. The farmers were hard 
hit, but the hardy Green Mountain boys are 
already moving fast to overcome stagger- 
ing flood losses. Outside help is needed, 
but the self-reliant folk are slow to admit 
their real condition. With Montpelier state 
capital cut off and not reached even by 
radio, with the wires all down and the rail- 
roads and highways blockaded, without 
light, food, or water, the sturdy farmers 
and inhabitants of the little villages revealed 
real American pluck. The first communi- 
cation was established by radio, when mess- 
ages from anxious friends were sent to them 
and they could not answer because there was 
no broadcasting station working in Ver- 
mont. Beautiful homes and farms buried 
under mud and debris, swept down by the 
mad torrents which followed the meeting of 
a tropical hot wave and the cold waves 
from the west that seemed to pour its 
wrath on the placid heights of the Green 
Mountains. The rock-ribbed little state of 
Vermont has a population less than half of 
that of the city of Boston, but it has per- Photo by Internewsreel 
haps the purest strain of the oldest Ameri- SNOW ADDS TO FLOOD HORRORS 
can blood in the country. Montpelier, Vermont. Photo shows national guardsman Edward Chatfield,, 


% warning girls to stay away from the devastated area near Montpelier. Note the 
A catastrophe so little dreamed of found auto on its side, at right of photo. 


Vermont as a state with excellent credit and 

a total indebtedness of little over a million. 

The problem of digging out, cleaning up and 

rebuilding was promptly met by the Legis- 

lature in special session, authorizing a bond 

issue of several million, which indicated that 

Vermont’s first purpose was to help herself. 

The visit of Secretary Hoover indicated 

that the property losses would be between 

twenty and thirty millions, which makes a 

heavy burden considering the sparse popu- 

lation. In all the tour there was never a 

word of complaint and not a single request 

for help, but this does not disguise the 

fact that Vermont needs help. The rail- 

roads suffered a loss of six millions and it 

will require over $7,000,000 to repair the 

damage done to the highways. Governor 

John E. Weeks was equal to his task. Fred 

EK. Howland, president of the National Life 

Insurance Co., whose headquarters are in 

Montpelier, places the industrial losses at 

$7,000,000, which includes the water powers 

and factories wiped out and disabled. It is 

not to be wondered that there was little, if 

; : 4 any, flood insurance, because such a disas- 

“= sean nN rt a " ter was not only unexpected, but unheard 
AUTOS WRECKED BY FORCE OF STORM IN MONTPELIER of and unprecedented in Vermont. The 
Montpelier, Vermont. Photo shows the wreckage of several autos, in Mont- hopeful spirit of it all is the optimistic feel- 
pelier, which were driven together by the force of the wind during the recent storm. ing among the people inured to work and 
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thrift who smilingly assert that they will 
be ready to greet more summer visitors 
than ever in 1928. There were farms 
where all the cows were drowned, where 
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than justifies the encomiums of praise that 
have been passed on to plucky Vermonters 
for the way in which they have met their 
deluge. The loss of life has left sorrowing 


MONTPELIER A CITY OF RUIN 


Montpelier, Vermont. 


The above photo shows how automobiles were tossed 


about like chips when the rushing torrents struck the Vermont capital, Montpelier. 
The cars were deposited in the washed out cavity and then after the water had 
receded the snow fell and covered them with a mantle of white. 


all the implements were swept away, where 
people lived in the second story of their 
houses until the waters subsided, but to the 
credit of the Relief Committee it must be 
said that very few suffered from starva- 
tion, for there were always many willing 
workers from those outside, as well as the 
neighbors at home, to respond to the call 
for help. New England opened her heart 
to her neighbors and clothing and food 
were rushed to every point where it was 
required. 

The harassing aftermath of sleet and snow 
made a grim and ghastly scene for the last 
dramatic days of the flood. Vermont peo- 
ple have ceased to talk in tones of regret, 
and only seek an opportunity to help them- 
selves. Credit to a most generous degree 
has been given by the banks to enable the 
people and business men in the rehabilita- 
tion problem. Business men and financiers 
of prestige have already offered to guar- 
antee credits meeting the reasonable needs 
of Vermont’s industries, which has already 
restored confidence. 

Never before has New England been hit 
with such a catastrophe, and it may never 
occur again. The same intrepid faith in the 
homeland—that was exhibited in Galveston, 
San Francisco, Chicago, Florida and the 
Mississippi region—is dominant in Ver- 
mont. In fact, there is already the evidence 
of an awakening spirit in the state where 
President Coolidge was born—that more 


Photo by Internew sreel 


hearts and has touched a sympathetic chord 
in our own America which should continue 
to vibrate until little Vermont is again on 


her feet, for now we realize there is no 
Continued on page 186 
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DIGGING HER WAY OUT AFTER 
THE FLOOD 
Montpelier, Vermont. Photo shows pretty 


Dora Willitte, digging out the debris from 
the Pine Tree Restaurant at Montpelier, 


VERMONTERS CLEANING UP AFTER DELUGE 


Montpelier, Vermont. 


Photo shows Main Street, of this city, in front of Stew- 


art’s Market, showing furnishings and boxes and barrels of goods thrown out onto 


the sidewalk in front of the building. 
have been ruined by water. 


Many goods here and in many other stores 


The total damage of this kind will be heavy. 
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The Call of Steinway in Music Supreme 


The heart-story of the Steinway—For over seventy years it has been associated with the development 
of music in America and all parts of the world —Tributes to the “ Piano of the Immortals”’ 
extend from Berlioz, Anton Rubinstein, Franz Liszt and Richard Wagner on 
to the latest star in the musical and artistic firmament 


together in a new appreciation of 

the best music in America. The 
work of the Masters, coming to the people 
through the ether is a reiterative force 
that will eventually make the classics as 
enjoyable to the people as the exhilarating 
jazz and effervescent topical songs. 

The one indispensable instrument for 
all sorts and conditions of radio programs 
is the piano. It has helped out many 
singers and a small group of musicians in 
producing imposing orchestral effects. 
When I heard a radio announcer intro- 
ducing a prominent prima donna, adding 
oratorically, “Miss So and So is at the 
Steinway,” it was understood that he 
referred to a piano, which added a tonal 
dignity to the occasion. Steinway has 
become more than a family name, it is 
an international institution. Four gener- 
ations of Steinways have been closely as- 
sociated with the making of the instru- 
ment christened “The piano of the Immor- 
tals.’ There is a subtle something about 
a Steinway that long ago gave it a de- 
served eminence ‘among musical instruments 
and makes it unnecessary to add the 
word piano, wherever the word Steinway 
is spoken or written. It is an inanimate 
ensemble of something suggested in the 
very thought'of good music. There is no 
one detail that accounts for the suprem- 
acy, univetsdlly conceded, to the Stein- 
way. It is not alone the sounding board, 
the result of infinite care and study for 
seventy years, nor any one of the myriad 
of details involved in the making. Yet 
we know that the most eminent musi- 
cians and pianists in the world from the 
days of Richard Wagner and Liszt to the 
latest stars in the musical firmament, have 
pronounced Steinway a pre-eminent in- 
strument. This intimate relation and con- 
tact of artist with artisan may have had 
something to do with enabling the makers 
to reach the acme of perfection in their 
art. It has been an evolution of the Na- 
tion, reflecting the cultural aspirations of 
the people. Music has become a part of 
our everyday life, a vital and dominating 
force. The Steinway ideal, from the mod- 
est beginning, was to create something in 
their instrument that was akin to the hu- 
man voice—something that would aid in 
the expression of individuality, to which 
the artist aspires in his painting—a tonal 
blending, supplementing a power in ex- 
pressing contrasts, that is as essential in 
music as in painting, art or craftsmanship. 

A chat with Mr. Theodore Steinway, the 
present executive head of the firm, reveals 
practical and human qualities. Like 
others of the preceding Steinways, he 


R ‘toee has brought the Nation closer 


served as a workman at the bench and has 
followed every detail of the making of the 
Steinway from early boyhood. Later he 
became Secretary of the firm and kept pace 
with the remarkable development of the 
firm’s ideals and policies. Interested 


dore Steinway. Modest and retiring, he 
insists upon emphasizing the service of 
all other members of the Steinway organ- 
ization who are playing their part in the 
effective blending of art, science, brains 
and practicability that has always char- 








Theodore E. Steinway, President of Steinway & Sons 


in theatricals, he has taken a creditable 
part in many performances of pronounced 
merit. Best of all, he knows the human 
equation from a knowledge of the practi- 
cal trade and business, as well as from 
the professional or artistic viewpoint deal- 
ing with the varying phases of human 
emotions. He has a distinction among 
seven million people residing in the na- 
tion’s metropolis of actually- being a na- 
tive of New York City—and one who has 
travelled extensively. If I were to name 
a group of men who typify the alert, cul- 
tured, or practical and idealistic Ameri- 
can, I would include the name of Mr. Theo- 


acterized the business of the House ot 
Steinway. Like the leader of a great or- 
chestra, where every one plays his part 
in producing a symphony, which in this 
instance, might be titled “Steinway,” he 
sees to it that everything is attuned for 
a harmonious production of the best piano 
possible, to recruit the procession of more 
than a quarter million Steinway pianos 
which have delighted the musical world. 
* 7 * 

For three-quarters of a century succes- 
sive generations of descendants of the 
founder of the house of Steinway have 
devoted their lives to the work, study and 
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to the 


research 
matchless tonal qualities of their piano. 
Each individual male member of the fam- 
ily entered the factory and began his prac- 
tical training in piano building as soon as 


continually improve 


he was of working age. The active con- 
trol of the business has remained and con- 
tinues vested in members of the Steinway 


To Steinway Hall 
was awarded the 
first-prize gold medal 
of the Fifth Avenue 
Association for the 
best new building 
erected in the Fifth 
Avenue Districtin 
the year 1925 
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Brunswick, where it immediately attract- 
ed the attention of Albert Nethfesel, the 
celebrated composer, and won for Henry 
Steinway a gold medal—the first of a con- 
stellation of medal honors that have come 
to the House of Steinway from expositions 
over the world for over three score years. 
It was a proud moment for that father 
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Steinway Building, 109 West 57th Street, New York 


family. The sons of the daughters of 
Steinways have joined in upholding the 
ideals and reputation bequeathed to his 
children’s children and even on to great- 
grandchildren by Henry Englehart Stein- 
way., The supreme purpose,of the lad who 
hailed from the village of Wolfshagen in 
the Hartz Mountains, himself the baby of a 
family of twelve, was to establish a fam- 
ily and heritage in America worthy of the 
traditions of his own forbears in the 
Fatherland. 

+ 


” ” 


The first Steinway piano was completed 
in 1889 and exhibited at the State Fair in 


when he heard his own son play upon the 
instrument which they had made together. 

In 1859 the Steinway family sailed from 
Hamburg, and landed at Castle Garden in 
New York, following the suggestion of the 
second son Charles, who, inspired by 
reading Benjamin Franklin, Tom Paine 
and Jefferson, had to make his way hur- 
riedly from the homeland to the land of the 
free. His letters resulted in the welcome 
news from his sister Doretta—“We are 
coming.” At that time Charles was employed 
as a foreman in a furniture factory in New 
York and was making more money every 
week than his father earned in a month. 


_ occasions, whether a wedding, an anni- 


Naturally the father thought in terms of 
making pianos soon after landing. The 
first Steinway pianos were made at his 
home and they began, as continued today, 
putting a something into their construc- 
tion that was more than a mere mechani- 
cal process. When the first instrument 
was completed, a concert was given by the 
Steinway family for the benefit of the 
neighborhood church. Peter Cooper pur- 
chased the first Steinway in America and 
it still remains a good piano. The son 
Theodore was not only an artist, but an 
inventor, while the daughter Doretta was 
a real saleswoman, for she taught music 
and was able to demonstrate the superla- 
tive values of a, Steinway, even in the 
struggling days. Theodore Steinway, her 
brother, had been accounted the great 
mechanical genius who standardized the 
Steinway by inventing the overstrung 
scale. The family within themselves 
seemed to supply the talent required for 
every phase of building up a successful 
business. The barn in Varick Street was 
not large enough, and two upper rooms at 
88 Walker Street were secured—for the 
Steinways had already captured a market 
for a superlative piano. From that time on 
there was always a Steinway ready for 
every important musical event. A persist- 
ence to improve their piano has been a pol- 
icy characterizing Steinway productions 
from those first struggling days on to the 
later unchallenged triumphs. 


* * 
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For many years “a Steinway” has been 
considered the superlative gift on state 








versary, or “coming-out” party. The her- 
alding, “She was presented with a Stein- 
way” was the oft repeated news. This was 
recorded on the social page. Many begin- 
ners on the piano have been encouraged to 
keep on practicing with the promise fhat 
“Some day a Steinway will come to our 
home.” There is logical and sound busi- 
ness judgment, involved in the purchase of 
a Steinway. The value is as fixed in the 
market as that stamped on the dollar. 
When the years of piano usage are consid- 
ered, the records show that every dollar 
in a Steinway represents a stable piano 
value. The material used in the building 
of a Steinway, including the plates, rims, 
sounding boards, action, brass castings, 
keys and every component part is the best. 
They do not assemble any material other 
than that made by themselves, for a Stein- 
way standard is a pledge of value. Noth- 
ing but choice mountain spruce of firm 
grain, the hardiest variety, is used. Out of 
millions of feet of lumber offered, less than 
two and one-half per cent is actually ac- 
cepted after the tests. For five years it is 
seasoned, kiln dried and re-dried, which in- 
volves a tremendous investment in lum- 
ber carried over the years. 

Volumes could be written concerning 
the thousands of details involved in the 
making of a Steinway. Enough is known 
by the thousands of owners and users of 
Steinway pianos to justify their tribute 
that the Steinway is the piano universal. 

The great overture of tributes reaches f 
back to Liszt, Richard Wagner, Rubin- 
stein, Gounod, extending on to eminent 
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artists, composers and musicians of to- 
day, while a chorus of acclaim for Stein- 
ways has verified Dr. Joachim’s declara- 
tion, “The Steinway is to the pianist what 
the Stradivarius is to the violinist.” Or- 
chestral conductors from the time of Theo- 
dore Thomas, to Damrosch and Stock; a 
long list of composers including Edward 
McDowell, the late Victor Herbert and 
Richard Strauss; operatic artists from the 
days of Adelina Patti, Caruso and Nordica, 
to the last Metropolitan star; loving trib- 
utes from pianists of eminent international 
fame—Paderewski, Hofmann, Rachmani- 
noff and their host of fellow artists dating 
from Joachim, Wilhelmi, Fritz Kreisler, to 


far-flung frontiers, in homes of music-lov- 
ing people everywhere, the tonal triumph 
of a Steinway resounds. In the East Room 
of our own White House is a Steinway, 
built to celebrate the one hundred thou- 
sandth piano in 1903, and gratefully ac- 
cepted on behalf of the nation by Theodore 
Roosevelt, while President of the United 
States. The case is of artistic design, rep- 
resenting the nine Muses being received by 
the American Republic, supported by three 
eagles with wings outspread on a pedestal 
draped with laurel wreathes, with a rim on 
which is painted the shields of the thirteen 
original states, entwined in a graceful 
scroll of acanthus. The allegorical figures 


Reception Rotunda, Steinway Hall, New York 


Jascha Heifetz, Ysaye to Spaulding and 
Mischa Elman—almost every musician and 
irtist of note included in the list of the 
nowned in the world’s musical “Who’s 
Who” are numbered in the ever-increasing 
imily circle of Steinway users. 
Sixteen kings’ and queens, to say noth- 
‘ of the Shah of Persia and the late Sul- 
1 of Turkey, conferred upon an Ameri- 
manufacturer, the Steinways, an 
nor in which they were more unanimous 
an on any other royal warrant or decree. 
Within the walls of old castles and palaces 
historic renown and: habitations on the 


are “History,” “Epic Poetry,” “Tragedy,” 
“America,” “Elocution,” (Polymnia) 
“Comedy” —(Thalia) “Music,” “Danc- 
ing,” “Astronomy” and “Love Poetry’— 
(Erato). The Steinway at the White 
House is counted one of the real sights of 
Washington. While it represents the most 
beautiful and appropriate case within the 
power of Steinway to provide, after all it 
contains just a Steinway, no better than 
other Steinways, for every Steinway is the 
best Steinway possible. 

Running the gamut of sound from the 
thunderous forte to a delicate zephyr of 


pianissimo, fading away to the borderland 
of silence, this inanimate thing called a 
Steinway, has found its way into the lit- 
erature of the past half century. When 
Arnold Bennett describes a drawing room 


Front Window, Steinway Hall 


in fashionable London, he indicates the 
culture of the home by casual reference to 
the Steinway; the same is true of Ameri- 
can authors and all writers who know the 
use and value of words. It may be that 
future dictionaries will include the word 
“Steinway” as a synonym for a piano su- 
perlative. 

To me the most impressive scenes in 
the drama depicting the story of Steinway 
would be a visit to the factory at the town 
called Steinway on Long Island—then to 
the new home on 57th Street. Interven- 
ing, there would be side lights of the 
humble factories in the earlier days, 
with a prologue setting of the Hartz Moun- 
tains from whence came the Steinways. 
There could follow an epilogue heralding 
the Steinway triumphs that continue with 
the rising curtains of succeeding years. 

* * * 

To wander in a city of lumber piles, on 
to the kilns, after it has been seasoned; 
to catch the ruddy light of the forge where 
the frames and plates are being cast; the 
dramatic bending of the rim of a Stein- 
way Grand; a glimpse of the key-room, 
where the ivory keys are rubbed and pol- 
ished and examined with microscopes, 
ready for the magic touch of artists. All 
this has suggested the nuptials of metal 
and wood, while the felt, being shaped for 
the hammers, seemed a raiment fitting for 
wedding gowns. 

Like tuning a harp was the stringing of 
the grand pianos and the test of the ac- 
tions. Now we could understand the in- 
spiration of the late Frederick Steinway 
when he said on a visit to the plant: 
“Steinway is an ideal which lives, I think, 
in the mind and heart of every workman 
in the place. We are striving to make this 
perfect ideal take on a tangible form. You 
will see in each Steinway which leaves 
our works the yearning of finite man for 
the infinite, that is, for the impossible, 
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for the unattainable, for nothing less than 
absolute perfection. The goal is ever be- 
fore us and must be striven for, so we keep 
on trying, hoping and yearning, and work- 


Going through the building, the rooms 
seemed aglow with the genius spirit of 
the masters. Here the flute-like notes of 
Mozart; not far away the crashing chords 


“ Skylight”” Salesroom in the Steinway Building, New York 


ing. Each piano we produce stands to us 
for an ideal—wrought in metal and in 
felt, in ivory and in wood.” These words 
seem to reveal a motif that glorified the 
old, old story of toil, reaching on towards 
the achievements of artist and artisan for 
the supreme satisfaction that comes with 
work and all human effort well done with 
sincere purpose. 

If I were asked to name the sights which 
every lover of art and music should visit 
in New York City, I would commend the 
Steinway Building at 57th Street. It is 
more than a building; it is an art centre. 
Its walls are already redolent with the 
names and memories of famous musicians. 
Outside the simple but substantial name 
“Steinway” is engraved on the facade. 
One enters a rotunda reception room, the 
like of which I have never seen in any 
other business office in the world. Im- 
pressive in its simple harmony and luxuri- 
ousness, the arches, the curtains, the tall 
windows, the statuary, the gray tone of 
the marble, the paintings and mural dec- 
oration are altogether soothing. It is a 
refreshing retreat from the busy, noisy 
streets. 

The Steinway Building was one of the 
first structures to be provided with what 
might be called “crescendo” lighting ef- 
fects, the full splendor of which comes on 
as gentle as dawn. As one enters the 
softened darkness, gradually the pictures 
of the masters of musical art, a gallery in 
itself, make their appearance. In the 
pleasing half light, Paderewski at the 
piano, and close by him the composer, 
Rubinstein, seem to materialize out of the 
air. The spirits of the artists seem to 
speak to you as the lights come on and 
slowly fade away. 


and chromatic ripples of a Wagner; no 
wonder that Paderewski, Hofmann, Cortot 
and other artists are filled with inspiration 
when playing in the midst of this mu- 
seum of musical art. 


it is flanked by a dead wall. The halls and 
various rooms are adorned with art treas- 
ures that make the visitor loathe to leave. 

In some of the rooms the tuners are at 
work, for every Steinway must be in per- 
fect accord. In the halls where recitals 
are held, the air of harmony between lis- 
tener and player charms the audience. 
Hofmann insists that he is at his best amid 
such surroundings. Reception nooks are 
here, there, everywhere, where one can 
loaf and “invite his musical soul.” 

* * * 


It is appropriate indeed that this build- 
ing should be called “The Home of the 
Steinway.” There is nothing that is lack- 
ing in the way of furnishings and equip- 
ments. When the architects, Warren & 
Wetmore, were requested to provide an 
extra-fine building, one that would 'be suit- 
able to the long-recognized reputation and 
standards of Steinway, they determined tv 
build it from the standpoint of the music 
lover. The building, extending from 57th 
Street through 58th Street, has a spacious- 
ness that eliminates the cramped and 
crowded appearance of the average city 
establishment. 

What would I not give to have the hap- 
piness, pleasure and thrill of escorting 
my sainted mother through this art Ely- 
sium! As we passed through the re- 
ception room we came upon the portrait 
of William Steinway, one of the origina! 
founders, who, with his own hand, had 
left a record’ of No. 8649, the square piano 
my mother owned. The history of that 
piano, in his own handwriting, is in the 
archives of Steinway. That instrument 
in its travels far across the prairies in a 


Intimate Recital Hall, Steinway Hall, New York 


There are pianos everywhere—Stein- 
ways, all of them. Against one wall is a 
“window,” curtained and lightened, the 
simulation perfect, through which a neigh- 
borly light seems to shine softly, although 


covered wagon, to the isolated frontier of 
the West, made history that will ever be 
associated with the sturdy personalities 
that have had to do with the making, the 
playing, the using of my mother’s piano. 
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What a contrast from that picture of 
the little home in the West, where the 
sons and daughters of the farmers, the 
pioneers, gathered to stumble through the 


five-finger exercises, while patiently 
they were taught by my mother, note by 
note, the rudiments of the pianoforte. 
From those crude beginnings came artists 
who now charm audiences with their skill 
and technique. 

The moving of the Steinway to Union 
Hall for the periodical concerts and recep- 
tions was to me an event of supreme im- 
portance. Its rosewood case was care- 
fully wrapped in blankets and the big 
sturdy forms carried it tenderly up flights 
of stairs without a scratch or mar. There 
was an instinctive reverence shown that 
Steinway everywhere in that little mid- 
west town. The town folk were wont to 
gather outside mother’s window when 
she, with her pupils, played the duet 
“Poet and Peasant,” or one of the Strauss 
waltzes. How the players made their 
fingers dance along the keys “so quick, and 
kaow how to do it” was the mystery of 
the village. It was generally conceded 
that although old Bill Fox’s demonstra- 
tion with a deck of cards was a wonder, 
he manner in which the hands swept over 
the keys on that Steinway was nothing 
short of a marvel. 

As generations represented by the ad- 
ministrations of succeeding Presidents 
have heard the music of the “Presiden- 
“ial” Steinway, so it was in our little fam- 
ly. As the years passed and the. sons 
scattered to the four corners of the coun- 
try, there once came a happy Christmas 


when we all gathered about the piano to 
sing the “Hallelujah Chorus,” the accom- 
paniment of which Mother played with 
those beautiful hands that time never 


seemed to age and toil never seemed to 
wither. 

Later, the sons brought their brides to 
this home and the wedding march was 
played for each in turn on the same piano 
from which the strains of mother’s own 
wedding march had been heard. 

Who can estimate the influence of the 
Steinway, not only upon the lives of a 
single family, but upon all of the millions 
of people who possess Steinways? Who 
can measure the hours of comfort and 
solace, of inspiration, hope and happiness 
that are associated with the instruments 


that have gone forth to all countries of the 
earth. 

The piano—the pride of the village, was 
her bridal dower. When the panic 
brought misfortune in its wake to the 
household she began teaching music, help- 


ing to support and educate a family of 
four small boys. Heroically she worked 
against handicaps and obstacles with 
smiling, firm and gentle courage. She was 


Steinway 

gold piano 

in the 

East Room of 

The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 


never far away long from that instru- 
ment which represented her livelihood as 
well as an outlet for her artistic self. Do 
you wonder that I love my mother’s piano 
as a soulful something that ever remains 
in Memory’s Halls! 

When the tragic day came, and the last 
hours of her life approached, mother re- 
quested to be moved to the piano where, 
on the worn ivory keys, she played Men- 
delssohn’s “Consolation,” just as she had 
played it many times before with the 
arms of her boys about her in the days 
when the sweet and tender memories of 


life were gathering. At the last rites the 
old square piano, aglow with her favorite 
yellow roses seemed to speak to the mother 
at rest, as one of the bereaved. We lis- 
tened through blinding tears, as the soft 
strains touched the mystic heart chord of 
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memories that have remained a lifetime 
inspiration to her sons. 

Years have passed. The ivory keys 
worn by thousands of players still bring 
a soulful response from the strings vi- 
brating echoes of the sweet melodies of 





the long ago. The old sounding board 
still heralds a triumphant note from the 
retreat in an island home far out on an 
Inland Sea. 





* x = 


This is only one story of the thousands 
and thousands that are associated with 
the Steinway pianos that have gone forth 
into the world as the messengers of the 
Muse. In Barcelona, the most beautiful 


building in the city with its stately and 
overhanging balconies, is the Spanish center 
for the Steinway. In fact, in these world 
travels, I never felt beyond the pale of civil- 
ization when my eyes beheld, or my ears 
heard a Steinway. I heard a strain of music 





Latest painting of Ignace J. Paderewski 


on King Feisal’s piano at Bagdad—the city 
of the Caliphs—and I knew it was a Stein- 
way. In classic Athens where the balmy 
breezes thrummed the strings of the Aeolian 
harp, a Steinway reigned supreme in my ho- 
tel. In Rome, the eternal city, nigh on to the 
ancient ruins where Caesar held sway in 
pomp and circumstance, I heard a piano 
supporting the voice of aspiring Italian 
tenors and ambitious baritones. Echoes of 





a Steinway, singing with Galli-Curci, came 
to me as she practised her scales in 
Dante’s Florence under the fair skies of 
Italia. In Africa, the tones from a Stein- 
way in old Tangiers synchronized with 
weird Oriental chants. At the Khedive’s 
palace I beheld a Steinway used in the 
premier production of Verdi’s Aida which 
celebrated the completion of the Suez 
Canal. From the deck of a boat on the 
Nile, where Cleopatra with her charm and 
lyre lured Mark Anthony on to tragic fate, 
came music from a Steinway under the 
bluest of skies. The joyous notes of a 
Steinway brightened the sombre shades 
of Hotel Allenby in old Jerusalem, ming- 
ling with the plaintive minor strains at 
the ancient Wailing Wall. I have even 
seen a Steinway Grand owned by Indian 
chiefs, whose first impulse after receiviny 
the wealth coming from oil land allot- 
ments was to have a grand piano,—even if 
it were housed in a tepee. All these Stein- 
ways have gone forth over the world as 
messengers of the magic Muse. It is not 
necessary to translate music from tongue 
to tongue—it is an art that interprets the 
soul—a means of expréssion for emotions 
that transcend mere words. Poets ii: 
their imagery use musical phrases that 
live and sing themselves on down through 
the ages, for was it not a poet who called 
music “the language of heaven?” 
* * a” 

The time may come in this swift-moviny 
era of aviation when we may hear from 
airplanes and airships above the strains 
of .Steinways along with orchestras and 
singers ‘in the skies, as they glide over the 
bounding clouds towards the portals of 
heaven, making a reality of the glorious 
transfiguration finale in Gounod’s Faust. 


This may bring us even closer to the 
inspired spirits of the old Masters, living 


centuries ago, who continue to commune 
with us today through the soulful expres 
sion of their noble art, ever associated 
with lyre, harp, harpischord, organ and 
piano. 

All this reminds me that we must. com: 
back to earth, not soon forgetting ou: 
pilgrimage on this mundane planet to a) 
institution which always suggests music— 
not only music in America, but the wid« 
world around, where a Steinway is uni 
versally associated with the beginnings 
of careers that have beckoned on to ar 
tistic triumphs in the art divine. Th 
realm of Apollo may some day include th« 
limitless “Music of the Spheres.” 
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Ms a , 
Sunny Slope,” the summer cottage where the 
Ar 1‘ old Steinway now contributes to the pleasure of 
i} a third generation 
a . . . = 
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“Winning the Cup” of Friendly Good Will 


Sir Thomas Lipton an unofficial world ambassador for good will — His challenges and trials for the 
international yachting cup reveal a real sportsman—A glimpse of the busy life of the 
lad in Glasgow who launched the idea of chain stores in Great 
Britain and sells tea to the wide world 


visits of Sir Thomas Lipton to Amer- 

ica. They are looked upon as inter- 
national events. When he appears in New 
York or any other American 
city, he receives an ovation. 
Wearing his nautical cap tilted 
jauntily to the starboard, he is 
hailed as “Sir Thomas” by the 
passersby as a “royal good fel- 
low,” exemplifying a type of red- 
blooded international sportsman- 
ship and citizenship. 

Without official status, Sir 
Thomas is an ambassador of 
good will between the British 
Empire, North America and the 
four quarters of the globe. In 
the United States his name is as 
familiar as that of the Presi- 
dent, especially among those who 
follow sports and yachting. He 
has become a most welcome chal- 
lenger for the International 
Yachting Cup. While in Boston 
he naively confessed he did not 
wonder that the Boston Tea 
Party threw the chests over- 
board—the label “Lipton Tea” 
was missing. The story goes 
that some wag placed the name 
of Lipton over an entrance to a 
pyramid in Egypt. A Scotch 
minister saw it and hurriedly re- 
turned home and began preach- 
ing upon his discoveries of a new 
Pharoah—for had he not found 
in ancient Egypt hieroglyphics 
bearing the magic six letters of 
a Scotch name “Lipton,” which 
when pronounced, suggested an 
Irish accent. 

* * * 

On the Seven Seas and in all 
parts of the world today the 
fame of Lipton is known to all 
races in all climes. The name is 
one that is outstanding in the 
annals of modern trade and titles 
the story of a romantic career. 

A chronological review of the incidents 
of his life activities touches many high 
points of world history at various times. 
The parents of Thomas Lipton immigrated 
‘rom the North of Ireland to Scotland. 
Their first born—of Irish name and line- 
age, became famous as a Scotchman. 
Thomas Lipton is real Scotch-Irish, born 
in Glasgow of “humble but respectable par- 
ents,” as the routine biographer puts it. 
He was also born with an ambition that 
budded early in life. At the age of ten he 


A* regular as the solar solstice are the 


was confronted with the necessity of earn- 
ing pennies to help his mother, working far 
into the night struggling to keep the family 
from want owing to uncertainty of his fath- 





SIR THOMAS LIPTON 


er’s employment as a ship-builder on the 
Clyde. The relation between them remains 
an inspiring example of filial devotion. The 
little blue-eyed lad would stand by her side 
and assert over and over again, “Mother, 
I’ll have a carriage and pair and a home 
with servants for you in Glasgow when I 
grow. up.” He more than fulfilled that 
promise. 

There was a soft light in the eyes of Sir 
Thomas as he pointed out to me a picture 
on the table that he always has with him: 


“The inspiration and guiding star of my 
life was my mother. She always encour- 
aged me. Every day of my life while she 
lived, when away from home, I telegraphed 
or cabled her and was ever un- 
der her kindly influence. Per- 
haps that is the reason I never 
married. I have the same am- 
bitious dreams now as I had in 
those days when I was a boy in 
my little grocery store, with only 
one helper.” 

On leaving home to make his 
way in the world he carried with 
him the portrait of his mother 
who lived to a ripe old age and 
had her carriage-and-four and 
home in Glasgow. This home is 
still preserved in affectionate re- 
membrance by a son as devoted 
to her memory as he was to her 
own dear self during her long 
life. 

It does not require an exten- 
sive “taking of notes amang ye,” 
as Robert Burns had it, to tell 
the life story of Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton. Arriving in America as 
a steerage passenger, he exer- 
cised his gift of knowing what 
to write and what to say and 
what to do at the right time. 
He wrote letters for some of his 
fellow passengers: during the 
voyage, which fact gave him the 
influence needed to get thirteen 
of these passengers to go to Mike 
McCauligan’s lodging house. 
Drifting southward, working at 
all sorts of jobs in Old Virginia 
and other Southern states, he 
finally settled for a time in New 
Orleans. He has never forgotten 
those who were kind to him in 
his struggling days for he has a 
lively sense of gratitude. Nat- 
urally he has always remained 
a great friend of the Southern 
people who give him a hospitable 
welcome. After his exhilarating 
and somewhat adventurous experiences in 
America, he returned to Scotland with a de- 
termination of becoming a merchant. At the 
early age of nineteen, he was the proprie- 
tor of this single grocery store; ten years 
later a millionaire. This decade is an ob- 
ject lesson of what pluck and practical 
perseverance can achieve. Such was the 
humble beginning of the first chain of 
stores in Great Britain which now ex- 
tends pretty much over the Empire. In 
my travels I have found Lipton stores from 
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Ireland to Irak. One of the most brilliant- 
ly illuminated spots in Old Jerusalem car- 
ries the magic word “Lipton’”—while mod- 
ern Egypt counts his shops as institutions, 
and his extensive tea plantations in Cey- 
lon, where seven thousand people are em- 
ployed are a source of supply for myriads 
of tea drinkers. 

When Sir Thomas launched into the tea 
business, he knew little or nothing about 


time to start, and courageously “bid-in” 
on a failure. 

“At that time,” said Sir Thomas, “I 
didn’t know a tea bush from a fig tree, but 
it seemed to me that they had not under- 
stood selling tea to the public who were 
drinking tea. I felt I understood how to 
sell goods to the people in my locality and 
that people were people the world over.” 
In a reminiscent mood he continued: 





Copyright 1927, by Bertram Dorien Basabe. Reproduced by permission 


Sir Thomas Lipton at the grave of David Kennison, the last survivor of the 
Boston Tea Party, who is buried in Lincoln Park, Chicago 


growing tea. He drank tea and knew that 
it was becoming a popular beverage the 
world over, and he had already mastered 
the details of the fundamentals in exploit- 
ation and selling. In tea he recognized a 
possibility of a product of universal use 
with sales limited only by the number of 
people on earth under Liptonized merchan- 
dising facilities. The spirit of the dis- 
coverers and explorers of Old England was 
upon him and he has continued building a 
market for teas among the civilized and 
uncivilized peoples of every continent on 
this terrestrial sphere. Having in early 
manhood launched into the packing busi- 
ness in the United States, he knows the 
stockyards at Chicago and Omaha and the 
sources of food supplies the world over. 
From earliest youth he has been a real 
trader that has the courage to back his 
wares. 

As the door of Opportunity swung open 
—he was ready. A syndicate had failed 
owning a large group of tea plantations in 
Ceylon who had tried to overcome British 
prejudice against Ceylon tea. Opportun- 
ity caught the vision of young Thomas 
Lipton and he made up his mind it was 


“T had a meager education, but I knew 
how to work. I had so much to do in that 
little Scotch grocery store that I made my- 
self a bed in the back shop and literally 
‘slept with my business’!” 

With a genius for organization, his in- 
domitable courage has enabled him to 
blaze new paths of trade that have led 
on to the fulfillment of his dream of com- 
mercial expansion. While his pre-emin- 
ence as a merchant, counted his life voca- 
tion, is recognized everywhere, it is as a 
sportsman that his fame securely rests. 
As a yachtsman he has contended per- 
sistently year after year, with his “Sham- 
rock” for the American Cup, and although 
he does not possess it at this time, he is 
recognized as a real sportsman. He en- 
joys honors and esteems that transcend 
even the glory of a victorious race for his 
yachts. He has stimulated amicable inter- 
national relations through sportsmanlike 
qualities. 

His boats have raced with those of roy- 
alty and he has demonstrated the real 
Democracy of sports. This lad of humble 
parentage and handicaps has been the 
friend and confidant of kings and queens 


and royalty the world over, as well as the 
popular idol of the masses who appreciate 
the wholesome qualities of the man as a 
man and as a sportsman of rare qualities, 
During the war it was his own vessel that 
carried food and supplies and nurses to 
the stricken areas of Serbia and the Near 
East. The same genius and practicability 
and understanding that had enabled him 
to build up a great business, also revealed 
itself in the deep and broad sympathies 
for those in distress when he converted 
and dispatched his pleasure yacht as a 
ship of mercy to relieve suffering in the 
Balkans. Decorations bestowed by nearly 
every country in Europe for distinguished 
service reveal that the life work of Sir 
Thomas Lipton has been more than mer- 
chandising. Referring to them, he says: 
“The highest decoration of all is in the 
sincere greeting of my friends.” As a 
host and a friend he has rivalled royalty 
at its best and yet there are few public 
men who are better understood and more 
beloved by the masses. 


The picture of Sir Thomas that will ever 
linger with me is the host at “QOssidge,” 
his country place not far from the heart 
of London. In his home are gathered the 
rare collections of cups he has won in 
forty years of yachting. As an individ- 
ual collection it is unsurpassed. Each of 
these gorgeous silver and gold trophies 
are associated with memories that have il- 
luminated the pages of yachting history, 
among them, a gold loving cup presented 
by friends in the United States which is 
cherished by Sir Thomas as one of his 
choicest mementoes of friendliness. In this 
modestly furnished home are contained 
relics gathered from all parts of the world. 
A veritable library of cartoons eloquently 
bespeaking the fame of the host, and his 
scrap books are filled with enough ma- 
terial written about Sir Thomas to fill the 
thirty volumes of an encyclopedia. In the 
serenity of his maturer years he vividly 
recalls the scenes and incidents assoc/ated 
with paintings, drawings, etchings, chairs, 
statuary, autographed photographs and 
all the treasured evidences of the affec- 
tionate regards of distinguished people 
and the citizenry of almost every country 
in the world. Every Sunday he motors 
into the country and into several re- 
mote villages and hamlets where he dis- 
tributes boxes of chocolates to about three 
hundred poor children. The little ones 
always have their remembrances at Christ- 
mas and other holidays, for Sir Thomas 
insists that having no chicks of his own, 
he must help fathers and mothers and 
have a real brood. “There is no fun like 
work, and there is no work worth while 
unless it enables you to have fun with 
others” is his life motto. He has remained 
a bachelor but insists that children, in- 
dividually and in the mass, are a real in- 
spiration in any life. He believes that every 
child is inclined to be a good child if 
trained properly and won by kindness. He 
is demonstrating here the philosophy of 
his life. “All the world needs,” he says, 
“ig friendliness, which is nothing more 
than friendship in action. It is as neces: 


sary to plant seed and nurture the growth} 


of friendship as it is to plant a shrub that 
Continued on page 184 
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Dahlberg’s Dreams Became Realities 


The genesis of a newly created industry born out of a necessity —A synthetic lumber christened Celotex, 
made from sugar cane, proves a boon for home building —Development of a disease-resisting 
sugar cane in the Florida Everglades carried on to supply bagasse 


years the dream of Bror G. Dahl- 
berg has revolutionized the general 
conception of natural resources. 

A few years ago he called together four 
associates and told them he had an idea— 
an idea born of a necessity of the times. 
He began talking about the 
lumber industry with which 
he was familiar and calmly 
concluded: “The lumber from 
which houses are built is com- 
posed of cellulose, obtained by 
cutting down trees and more 
trees until the country has 
been denuded of its forests. 
At the present rate of con- 
sumption there will be few 
trees left for lumber in fifty 
years. Let us put our heads 
together and see if we can- 
not utilize material from the 
fibres of plants containing 
cellulose, and create an an- 
nual crop of building mater- 
ial from what are now waste 
products, and save the for- 
ests.” These words were 
spoken by one who was en- 
tirely serious. 

A red hot campaign of sci- 
entific research followed. Ex- 
periments with material from 
old straw stack, corn stalks 
and even the pestiferous milk 
weed were made in swift suc- 
cession. The result was “Cel- 
otex,” but the cost of assem- 
bling the material was too 
great to make it a paying 
proposition. Then they turned 
to the south and tried bagasse, 
the refuse of sugar cane. The 
strong, tough fibre provided 
the ideal basis for a manufac- 
tured fibre lumber. The cost 
of gathering this material re- 
duced the price of the new 
building material to a mini- 
mum. Despite the dire pre- 
dictions of failure by Louis- 
iana people, Dahlberg and his 
associates built a mill at Mar- 
rero, directly across the river 
from New Orleans in the 
heart of sugar plantations 
and began active operations. 

Bagasse was so tough that when ploughed 
under the fibre would not rot. This con- 
firmed the conviction of Dahlberg and his 
associates that they now had the basic fibre 
in hand. Then was tackled the proposition 
of making a baling machine that would suc- 


Wa the magic cycle of seven 


cessfully handle the tough and unruly 
bagasse, which had heretofore defied such 
captivity. 

On a hot August day six years ago, Dahl- 
berg saw the machine making Celotex work- 
ing successfully. True, it was only for ten 
minutes, but in those fast-flying seconds he 





B. G. Dahlberg, President of The Celotex Company and Southern Sugar Company, 
== ion Soe a world-wide industry in six years on the idea of transforming waste 
into utility. 


saw a waste transformed into a utility. The 
exhilaration of the Wright Brothers on the 
sand dunes at Kittyhawk, when they saw a 
heavier-than-air machine cover one hundred 
feet, was also experienced by Bror Dahl- 
berg on that eventful day. That single 
strip of board, ten feet long, verified the 


vision of young Dahlberg. “If it can pro- 
duce ten feet it can just as well produce ten 
thousand feet or ten million. This means 
utilizing the waste product of millions of 
acres and transforming it into a building 
material for widely varied universal use.” 

The vision at once encompassed the world- 
at-large as a source of supply, 
as well as a market for the 
newly-created product. 

When I first met Bror G. 
Dahlberg I could not realize 
that I was facing a man who 
had known little else than 
battles all his life. In the 
forties he appeared still smil- 
ing, preserving the aggressive 
capacity of the fighting twen- 
ties. square shouldered, 
stocky figure with a face that 
always seemed inclined to 
smile, a few little wrinkles 
under his eyes shadowed by 
heavy brows and a shock of 
hair that indicated sturdy 
qualities, is the impressive 
picture of Bror Dahlberg. 

The son of a Swedish art- 
ist, he was born at Christian- 
stadt, Sweden. Losing his 
life savings, the father de- 
cided to emigrate to America 
with his wife and sons. One 
of these sons was christened 
“Bror,” a name that sug- 
gested Viking ancestors. Set- 
tling in Omaha and later in 
Minneapolis, physical misfor- 
tunes of the father brought 
the family of five children, 
in none too favorable circum- 
stances. At fourteen, young 
Bror had mastered English 
and won a school diploma. 
On his father’s death, he 
began his career away from 
home, by running an ele- 
vator in the Northern Pacific 
Railroad office. He studied 
law at night, sometimes even 
sleeping in his employer’s of- 
fice, thus saving his carfare 
for- breakfast. At lunch time 
he picked up typewriting and 
studied shorthand from a sec- 
ond-hand book costing ten 
cents. From the elevator he was pro- 
moted to an office job, and at eigh- 
teen was receiving $75.00 a month. Asking 
for a still better job he was refused and 
sought a position with the Great Northern 
railroad at $25.00 less per month, because 
he felt that there more rapid promotion 
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would come in “working for Jim Hill.” He 
was right, for at twenty-seven he found 
himself the head of the Freight Rate De- 
partment of a trans-continental railroad. 
His association with the “Empire Builder” 


inspired an ambition to become such on his 
own account, and he went into the manu- 
facture of furniture with his brothers. Then 
came the real test of his ability as a self- 
made lawyer with long legal battles in which 
he sought to secure for shippers the re- 
funds from railroads that piled up awaiting 
court decisions. For this he received gen- 
erous fees. Soon after he launched into the 
lumber business and then into paper mak- 
ing, becoming vice-president of one of the 
largest lumber and paper concerns in Am- 
erica. It was here that he first conceived 
the idea of artificial insulating lumber as 
a future necessity. 

He now is at the head of enterprises 
capitalized at more than $50,000,000. 
Seven o’clock on weekday mornings sees 
him at his desk, for he insists “There 
is no fun like work.” The satisfaction of 
producing enough Celotex to save a million 
tons of coal every year, to say nothing of 
the thousands of trees that would have to be 
sacrificed to supply an equivalent in lumber 
for a building program which includes 
200,000 homes, counts more with him than 
merely making money. Summer homes in 
the north and winter homes in the south— 
homes wherever the fancy or personal in- 
terests may lead, are now the rule rather 
than the exception. The average American 
is no longer anchored to one spot in the mat- 
ter of home building. He possesses the 
nomadic instinct of the Indian, and pitches 
his tepee where his interests may best suit, 
and to some extent creates his own environ- 
ment. 





Bror Dahlberg’s personality fairly spar- 
kles with perseverance. The small space of 
time required for his remarkable achieve- 
ments includes moments that seemed like 
years and even decades, when disappoint- 
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Celotex has more than a hundred uses. 
floor of the indoor tennis courts in the Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 


ments and obstacles cast their shadows upon 
the developing days. His infallible rule 
seemed to be “Never quit; you may be just 
at the top of the hill. Let the other fellow 
get tired first.” Ever on the alert, there is 
not a possibility of the use or a virtue of 
his products that he has not explored. There 
does not seem to have been an obstacle or a 
handicap that has not appeared, for Bror 
Dahlberg insists that they had real trouble 
in the early days, when “ dryer would 
not dry, the cookers wouldn’t cook, and the 
pumps wouldn’t pump. The fibre wouldn’t 
float, but went to the bottom and when it 
cooled hardened like cement. When we 
opened that Monday it looked as if some- 
body had poured cement all through the mill 
and it took days to get started again.” That 
calamity revealed his persistence, which was 


This picture shows the Celotex 


symbolized by the newly-discovered value 
of his Celotex which proved resistant to 
water, heat and cold. 

Celotex is today in national and interna- 
tional use. It has taken its place with lum- 
ber, iron and steel, brick 
and stone as an integral 
part of the building pro- 
gram of the world. Celo- 
tex was the fulfillment of 
Bror Dahlberg’s dream. 

* * * 

Bror G. Dahlberg, like 
Secretary of Labor, James 
J. Davis, arrived in Amer- 
ica at the age of eight, and 
won his way to fame and 
success through uncompro- 
mising faith in practical 
ideals. The careers of these 
two boys, sons of emi- 
grants, provide an inspir- 
ing example for American 
youth. 

When he found his Celo- 
tex meeting economic re- 
quirements in building sky- 
scrapers, churches, schools, 
palatial mansions, even to 
the modest bungalows and 
buildings on the farm, in- 
cluding poultry houses and 
brooders, Bror Dahlberg 
counted it a good begin- 
ning. 

Celotex found a place in 
the humble garages and in 
the big movie sets of Holly- 
wood, where “castles” were 
built. It was utilized as 
carpet lining in The Ste- 
vens in Chicago, the world’s 
largest hotel. Artists sub- 
stituted it for canvas, and 
window displays attracting 
admiring gaze of millions 
of women had a _ back- 
ground of Celotex. 

Of all the whirlwind ro- 
mances in modern indus- 
try, Celotex is an outstand- 
ing “best seller.” Export 
trade began in 1925 with 
a bang and now it is used 
in forty-two foreign coun- 
tries, extending from Ice- 
land, for protection in the 
Arctic winter, to darkest 
Africa at Nigeria, provid- 
ing coolest homes at the Equator. 

In my world travels I found railroad cars 
lined with Celotex in Egypt when riding 
across the burning sands of the desert. 
I have looked upor. a board of Celo- 
tex in the mill at Marrero one thou- 
sand feet long, twelve and a half feet 
wide, emerging from the dryer, which was 
a part of the supply for some of the thou- 
sands of homes that have been equipped 
with this product. It seemed like the magic 
carpet of Mohammed. I have been under the 
new roof of the White House in Washing- 
ton and in buildings in every quarter of the 
globe and every climate that have utilized 
this fibre of sugar cane, which after sweet- 
ening the food of man, passes on to a new 
function, which provides protection in 
buildings and adds something new to the 
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Commander Donald C. MacMillan, 
sailing for the Arctic to spend two 
winters, took along Celotex to build 
a shelter at Kowk, Labrador. 





Celotex, because it stops the pass- 
age of noise, is an ideal material for 
telephone booths. Japan is using it 
for that purpose. 
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atmosphere of homes mellowing and com- 
forting. Eighty-two per cent of the refrig- 
erator cars built in the United States last 
year were provided with Celotex as a pro- 
tection for preserving fruits and vege- 
tables transported thousands of miles, giv- 
ing northern people the dainties of the 
south and the south the butter and eggs 
and life-sustaining sustenance of the tem- 
perate zone. 


Sugar Cane on Southern Sugar Com 
Novem 


Every impressive painting has its lights 
and shadows. Bror Dahlberg, with the 
practical foresight of his Swedish forbears, 
has not permitted this tremendous wave of 
success to turn his head. He realized that 
it was dangerous to depend upon one source 
of supply and insisted upon setting aside a 
certain percentage of the proceeds from the 
sale of every thousand feet for research 
work. Looking far afield, he has Java and 
the Himalaya Mountains explored, seeking 
a variety of hardy sugar cane obtained by 
crossing with the tropical variety. Then 
with the assistance of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, a disease-re- 
sisting cane called P. O. J., was intro- 
duced into Louisiana to save the situation, 
as the quality of cane there was found de- 
teriorating. The result—25 tons of cane 
per acre as against only four tons last 
year. Investigation extended on to Porto 
Rico, Cuba, Egypt and Australia as to avail- 
able supplies of bagasse. In Australia a 
plant is to be erected and a product pro- 


duced successfully supplementing all that 
wonderful variety of hard wood for which 
that continent is famous. 

* a * 

Now comes another climatic scene in this 
drama of modern creative industry meeting 
every emergency. Bror Dahlberg turned 
his face towards Florida before the real 
estate excitement, and began making exper- 
iments that mean more to the prosperity 


ny’s plantation near Clewiston, Florida. 


3, 1927. 


and productivity of the state named for 
flowers than all the real estate exploitation 
had ever accomplished. He had heard of 
the investigations of agricultural authori- 
ties insisting for over thirty years that 
Florida in the area surrounding Lake Okee- 
chobee, the largest lake entirely within the 
boundaries of the United States, had the 
best sugar soil in the world, if adequate 
drainage could be provided. 

Here was a deposit of silt that had ac- 
cumulated for countless centuries. The 
shores of this lake are above sea level and 
had overflowed the land every year, until 
it had a soil that surpassed that of 
the historically famous Delta of the 
Nile. Acquiring over fifty thousand acres 
of land and a four hundred ton sugar mill 
at Canal Point, the season of 1928-29 will 
see the Southern Sugar Company, one of 
his companies, operating a mill, for he be- 
lieves that sugar can be produced in Flor- 
ida in successful competition with Cuba. 
The sequel is a Celotex plant utilizing all 


the waste cane, eliminating transporta- 
tion costs, and still further reducing the 
cost of Celotex. All this accounts for the 
young city of Clewiston, which was a few 
years ago a swamp land, now provided 
with graded streets, electric and water 
supply, school houses, theatres and a pub- 
lic library, the centre of the Dahlberg 
sugar project. 

After many pilgrimages to Florida [| 
count my days exploring the Everglades 
and the visit to the realm of Okeechobee as 
the most interesting of all. It inspired a 
vision that transcended even the imagery 
of Ponce de Leon seeking the fountain of 
youth. Driving along the Canal from Palm 
Beach I could imagine a newly created Hud- 
son River with embankments that suggested 
the lower Catskills. The little flower-em- 
bowered cabins on the Canal revealed what 
man can accomplish in the waste places of 
earth. As far as the eye could see on either 
side were veritable seas of green, dotted here 
and there by hummocks or tree-embowered 
islands. The lateral canals and the reclaim- 
ing of this soil, stage by stage, from the saw 
grass to fertile fields, was nothing short of 
a miracle wrought by the logical processes 
of Mother Nature with the assistance of 
modern engineering methods. 

The first view of Okeechobee with its 
shores fringed with vegetation and trees, 
interspersed with large stretches of white 
sand, brought a thrill that must have come 
to Balboa when he discovered and chris- 
tened a great ocean, the Pacific. Forsooth 
I was traveling even then in the wake of 
Dahlberg’s explorations. The barges laden 
with fruit and vegetables indicated a solu- 
tion of the problem of cheap transportation. 
A ride through the canals covered with 
acres and acres of hyacinths and lilacs made 
it seem like a veritable Eden. The same 
vegetation that I saw choking the flow of 
the upper Nile at Khartoum was here con- 
trolled by American engineering ingenuity, 
that destroyed and yet preserved portions 
of this matchless floral display that nestled 
on the bosom of the quiet waters. 

Sailing across the Lake, the boat was 
lowered through a lock into the Canal. At 
strategic points power houses are erected 
along the dike, which control the water level 
of the lake. These large pumping stations 
are a fortification against floods and a pro- 
tection against droughts. Not only do they 
serve to control the water level, but also 
provide a system of irrigation that had sur- 
passed the triumphs of ancient Babylon in 
the valley of the Euphrates. Having vis- 
ited this ancient area within a few years 
and looked upon the cratered dust and deso- 
lation that mark the site where great em- 
pires flourished in centuries past which are 
now merely a memory in history, you can 
imagine the thrill that came in seeing all 
this re-enacted with the ingenuity of modern 
science that is ready to meet the conditions 
that baffled the Ancients, for the experiences 
of the centuries have been studied and an- 
alyzed by modern engineers. 


As I stood in one of these power houses 
throbbing with life as the great pumps 
poured out veritable rivers of water, I could 
understand how Bror Dahlberg, after in- 
specting the fields of sugar cane in and J) 
around Clewiston, had become so enthusi- 
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The broadcasting studio of 
Radio Station WGHP. Acous- 
tics and distinctive wall 
treatment made possible with 
Acousti-Celotex, a special 
sound control material. 
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astic concerning the future of this newly 
reclaimed empire of the Everglades. The 
key to the situation were the pumping sta- 
tions operated at the minimum cost. The 
erratic Okeechobee was being as surely har- 
nessed and utilized for the practical use of 
mankind as are the rushing waters of Ni- 
agara in providing power for industry over 
a wide territory. 

There was something alluring in the pan- 
orama of large plantations and homes nest- 
ling in the live oak trees, located upon a 
soil so virile that no fertilizer in the world 
could be used—so volatile that it would re- 
spond to the touch of a match and flame. 
All the concentrated energy of nature for 
productivity was now under the cooling in- 
fluence of the once destructive waters of the 
wayward Okeechobee. 

Thirty-one miles of a levee eight feet 
high, one hundred and thirty-eight miles of 
canals twelve feet deep and some eighty 
feet in width, made the memories of Hol- 
land and its dykes seem like a mere over- 
ture of what may be accomplished in the 
new world to music of laughing waters 
serving the needs of mankind. Over twelve 
thousand acres are under complete water 
control, with pumping stations of one hun- 
dred and eighty horsepower Diesel engines 
with two Wood screw pumps with a ca- 
pacity of seventy thousand gallons a min- 
ute, to say nothing of a smaller pump pour- 
ing out forty thousand gallons a minute. 
Two of these are reversible, so that water 
can be drawn either into or out of the lake as 
required. Right under our gaze were thou- 
sands of acres producing four crops a year, 
making the supreme record of intensive cul- 
tivation known on this terrestial sphere. 
Crops of beans, peas, potatoes, peppers and 
other vegetables followed in succession, and 
eight hundred carloads were shipped from 
this one point to the northern markets in 
one month. All this, a by-product as it were, 
of the sugar acreage that wili some day 
spread over this area and provide Celotex 
for the great home-building campaign which 
Mr. Dahlberg had inaugurated in connec- 
tion with his high-powered sales plan. 

= < * 


It has been conclusively proven by Mr. 
Dahlberg’s experiments that the United 
States can produce all the sugar it uses, 
by utilizing beets, corn and increasing the 
production of cane. This would mean a 
saving of $500,000,000 in Uncle Sam’s for- 
eign sugar bill and add a very tidy sum 
to add to the national revenues of the 
farmers of the United States. This sug- 
gests a practicable and workable method 
of solving the Farm Relief problem. If 
we were importing this same amount of a 
half billion in automobiles that could be 
manufactured in the United States, there 
would be an uprising among the well-or- 
ganized industrial interests. They have 
calculated on increasing production to 
the utmost point of economic profit. As 
Mr. Dahlberg says, “We have simply been 
living in the tradition long ago exploded 
that the United States cannot produce its 
own sugar. Providence has provided a 
way out, if we will only utilize what the 
Creator has given us to enhance and stab- 
ilize the revenues of the farm.” These 
later revelations that have come through 


the experiments of Federal authorities 
have further emphasized the genius of 
Bror Dahlberg for looking around on all 
sides of a proposition, recognizing that all 
four dimensions require action for results. 
His life work has been concentrated upon 
the proposition of utilizing waste prod- 
ucts, and now we can see the close connec- 
tion between the Southern Sugar Com- 
pany, the Celotex and all the other organ- 


woman earning any sort of a wage or salary 
to provide themselves with a bit of land 
somewhere and build a building that would 
crystallize the dreams of a home to many. 
The time is coming when the United States 
will be a country where every worthy citizen 
can own a home, where there is not a child 
in poverty and want, denied the inherent 
right of life, liberty and the puruit of hap- 
piness, as decreed in the basic ideal of the 


Sugar Cane Raised on the Property of The Southern Sugar Company 
near Clewiston, Florida 


izations in which he is interested. They 
are all associated in the well-focused ob- 
jective of transforming what was called 
the refuse into use and creating another 
valuable by-product that supplements as 
well as recruits the national resources of 
the nation. 

The results obtained by Mr. Dahlberg 
on the new variety of sugar cane raised on 
the Everglades in Florida is counted one 
of the greatest things in the real and sub- 
stantial development of the Peninsular 
State. It would seem to mean an economic 
revolution of South and Central Florida. 
When you look upon sugar cane four times 
the height of an average man it would 
seem as if there was not only a new era 
due in the production of sugar cane, but 
in providing an ample supply of Bagasse 
or refuse gane for the making of Celotex 
in a large factory to be located in Florida 
convenient for shipments by water and 
rail to all parts of the world. 

During these prosperous years his idea 
is that it is possible to enable every man and 


Republic. This means the opportunity of 
at least a high school education and learning 
a trade or a vocation and above all, having 
a home that will justify heartily and sin- 
cerely singing the lines of John Howard 
Paine in the immortal refrain of “Home, 
Sweet Home.” There is a difference when 
you say of a man or a woman “He is the 
owner of a home.” The real purpose of the 
Government in all its functions is nothing 
more or less than providing happy homes, 
the bulwark of the nation, which represents 
the imperishable inspiration of every citizen 
of the Republic. As radio is diffusing edu- 
eation and knowledge; as motion pictures 
are revealing nature and human nature to 
the nth degree; as aviation has given the 
world anew viewpoint from the altitude 
that suggests the height of our ideals, so all 
these agencies, together with the advent of 
many new economic products such as Celo- 
tex, reveal how interdependent and directly 
concerned is the world at large in the devel- 
opment of every constructive idea that looks 
toward the betterment of human conditions. 
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The Modern Way of “Seeing the World” 


A tour ‘‘around the world’’ is now no more than week-end excursion in former days—Why Thomas 
Cook & Son are known the world over—World ambassadors and trouble savers for travelers 
in foreign lands—Travel an essential phase of education—How young 
America is seeing the world these days 


day tour or arranging a trip abroad 

at once brings to the mind the words 
“Thomas Cook and Son.” The name of 
this great firm has become such an inte- 
gral part of our every-day vernacular that 
it is indeed entitled to a place in a dic- 
tionary of synonyms. In the old days 
long before modern transportation facili- 
ties had been developed, when travel was 
slow, toilsome and so expensive that only 
the privileged few might indulge in it, an 
Englishman by the name of Thomas Cook 
conceived the idea of making travel not 
only practical for many, but easy to ac- 
complish and pleasurable. This idea was 
put into effect by Thomas Cook and 
through the work of himself, his son 
and grandsons it has been carried 
to completion. 

Perhaps another man who bore the 
sume name: Captain James Cook, the 
English navigator and discoverer of 
the Hawaiian. Islands, with his book, 
“Three Voyages Around the World,” 
which was the original travel book 
in English literature, inspired a vis- 
ion of world travel in the later Cook, 
for Thomas Cook, too, had visions of 
a tour around the globe, and near the 
close of his brilliant career actually 
organized and carried out the first 
“Around the World” pleasure tour. 

Since the foundation of the firm 
there have been many events of his- 
torical importance with which the 
name of Thos. Cook & Son will al- 
ways be associated, and among the 
most noteworthy was the opening up 
otf Egypt as a winter resort, and sub- 
sequent work in that country which 
has brought employment and pros- 
perity to thousands of deserving na- 
tives. The first tourist party went 
up the Nile in 1869, in a steamer 
chartered from the Khedive’s Gov- 
ernment by Thos. Cook & Son, and 
the following year the firm was appointed 
by the Khedive to act as passenger agents 
for the river traffic. The development 
and growth of the Nile fleet was rapid, and 
in 1884 when the British Government de- 
termined to send an expeditionary force 
to the relief of General Gordon at Khar- 
toum, the entire transport was placed in 
the hands of Thos. Cook & Son; the first 
time in the annals of British history that 
a war-like expedition in which the nation 
had a deep and special interest had ever 
been entrusted to a private firm. 

* * * 

Since 1868, when Thomas Cook took his 
first party to the Holy Land, the firm has 
worked assiduously to render travel in 


Tics mere mention of planning a holi- 


Palestine and Syria easy and safe, and 
has incurred large monetary liabilities to 
this end. Prior to the establishment of 
“Cook’s Tours” travelers were at the 
mercy of savage chiefs who made them 
pay dearly for the protection afforded or 
for the permission to pass through their 
districts. Today the-veriest tyro in travel 
goes thither without fear, confident in the 
measures taken by Thos. Cook & Son for 
his safety. 

On January 11, 1924, the first escorted 
party ever to travel through the entire 
length of-the Africari continent left Cairo 
under the guidance of Thos. Cook & Son’s 
representatives. This great overland 


Thomas Cook, founder of the world-famed Thomas Cook 
& Son whose tours cover almost every country on earth 


journey which was organized as a com- 
bined hunting and pleasure tour was ar- 
ranged by them for a party of American 
sportsmen. The entire journey was planned 
in advance by the firm’s offices in 
New York, Chicago, London, Cairo, Eliza- 
bethville, Johannesburg and Capetown. 
Every detail of the tour was prearranged, 
including the preparation of a vast supply 
of camping equipment, native porters, 
guides and beaters, for the periods of 
“safari” or hunting expeditions, through 
sections of Central Africa not yet pene- 
trated by railways. Licenses for shooting 
big game were secured and the party 
placed in the hands of famous African big 
game hunters connected with the firm’s 


staff. This tour, which was comparable to 
an exploratory expedition, was carried out 
with complete success, blazing a new trail 
of pleasure travel which is destined to 
take its place beside the many popular 
routes already established by Thos. Cook 
& Son. 
x x * 

As a crowning achievement in the busi- 
ness of pleasure travel, special mention 
should be made in the great Mediterran- 
ean and Around the World pleasure 
cruises which sail from New York every 
season under the direction of Thos. Cook 
& Son. 

As the originators of the modern travel 
system, they have made it possible for 
thousands of people who know noth- 
ing of foreign countries and lang- 
uages to make journeys to distant 
lands as easily and with as little con- 
cern as a week-end journey to some 
nearby resort. Americans who have 
traveled in foreign lands know that 
at the principal ports and railway 
stations throughout the world, they 
‘will always find “The Man From 
Cook’s,” a man who speaks English 
and stands ready to help them out 
of every difficulty even though they 
are not traveling as members of a 
Cook party. This gratuitous service 
is rendered by agents of the firm in 
all parts of the world, so firmly es- 
tablished in the minds of the travel- 
ing public is the idea that Cook’s 
representative is the authority to 
whom they must turn in the time of 
nced. 

The independent traveler who 
wishes to eliminate all difficulties 
that lie in his path will naturally 
avail himself of their Travel Service, 
securing one book of tickets which 
comprises every necessity of travel, 
from transportation and transfers to 
hotel accommodations and reserva- 

tions for motor cars or any other vehicles 
required in sightseeing. The itinerary of 
travel is planned to the minutest detail. 
Expenditures become as fixed as a Gov- 
ernment budget, and armed with this 
magic pass-key through all foreign lands, 
the traveler sets off with no other worry 
than to send home the usual batch of 
picture postcards en route, add to his 
book of snapshots and generally spend an 
interesting and enjoyable travel vacation. 

When I first looked on the Dickenesque 
portrait of Thomas Cook, I felt I was 
looking upon the face of a man who has 
given to the world an idea that has added 
much to the sum total of universal happi- 
ness and content. As envoys of good will 
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between nations, making people see face 
to face conditions that they might not have 
otherwise realized existed, Thos. Cook & 
Son serve a useful place in world diplom- 
acy. 

Travel is no longer regarded as a lux- 
ury. It has become a modern necessity. 
Many parents have adopted the plan of 
making a trip around the world or other 
extended tours a fixed part of the early ed- 
ucation of their children. Travel stimu- 
lates the mind of youth and provides ex- 
periences and impressions to be drawn 
upon in later years. It gratifies and at 
times even glorifies the spirit of adventure 
that is inherent in the youth of all gener- 
ations. 

In the old days boys ran away to sea and 
girls went on the stage to satisfy a long- 
ing to see the world, but in these enlight- 
ened days “seeing the world” has been 
made practical, and modern travel meth- 
ods have brought it within the reach of 
almost everyone. 

For the coming winter the program of 
cruise travel offered by Thos. Cook & Son 
is one of the most elaborate yet devised. 
The 1928 World Cruise which sails from 


New Guinea. Even in 
this far-off island, one of 
the most remote and 
primitive in the world, the 
present-day globe trotter 
is safe and welcome 


A study in purples at set of sun; 

A creep of shadows when day is done; 
A spot of blue sky showing still 

Away beyond the sheltering hill; 
Rocky ridges toward the West, 

Like sentinels standing on a crest. 
The lure of the desert written there 

By one who felt its beauty fair. 


New York on January 7th by the specially 
chartered Cunarder “Franconia,” will fol- 


low an itinerary which includes virtually 
all that is most worth-while in both the 


DESERT BLOOM 


Dedicated to Mrs. Kathryn Leighton 


Oxnard, California 


Northern and Southern Hemispheres and 
institute a new route of world travel never 


A street in Peking. “ The 
Forbidden City” is no 
longer out of bounds for 
the pleasure traveler 


before attempted. This ship sails east- 
ward through the Mediterranean, then to 
India, the East Indies, Siam, China and 
Japan, and doubling back from Yokohama 
returns homeward via the Island of Maur- 
itius, South Africa, South America and 
the West Indies, visiting five continents 
and offering an opportunity for more than 
ten thousand miles of inland travel. A 
visit to Victoria Falls, one of Nature's 
masterpieces, almost in the center of South 
Africa, is one of the outstanding attrac- 
tions of this cruise. 

The S. S. “Homeric” of the White Star 
Line, the largest ship ever chartered for 
a pleasure cruise, will again make her 
annual cruise around the Mediterranean 
under the direction of Thos. Cook & Son, 
sailing from New York on January 21st. 

The Holland-America liner “Volendam” 
will make a cruise to South America, South 
Africa, the Mediterranean and Europe. 
This voyage has been planned to meet the 
wishes of the American College of Sur- 
geons, who will have a large representa- 
tion of members on board the cruise ship, 
but the cruise is also open to the general 
public and will prove specially attractive 
to those who seek novelty in travel. 


By GERTRUDE THOMAS ARNOLD 


Life may seem barren and hard to you. 
Lo, e’en, from the desert, this promise true! 
Think you there are places “that God forgot’? 
Look on this scene and believe it not. 
God watches o’er every hill and plain, 
And in due time He giveth rain. 
There is no desert, no death, no gloom. 
Canst read that message in “Desert Bloom’’? 
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The Christmas Spirit Still Grips the Heart 
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An Answer to the Challenge that ‘‘Christmas is going out of date’’ by readers of the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE representing nearly every state and all activities in American life 


[Every mail brings belated messages which arrive too late to appear in this symposium of Christmas greetings. ] 


HAT an inspiring sensation comes 
W over a hard-working hard-boiled 
editor when along about Christmas 
time he receives greetings from subscrib- 
ers! Many of them may seem more or 
less formal to others, but the editor at this 
time ‘reads between the lines and finds the 
_ genuine mellowing spirit of Christmastide. 
It seems to blow out all the cynicism that 
may have come in newspaper days when 
behind the scenes he has glimpsed so much 
that is hypocritical and actuated by selfish 
| avaricious purpose. 

\Vhen the Christmas cards began to ar- 
rive, I indulged myself in the mad luxury 
ot having flowers on my desk every day— 
real genuine buds and blossoms. The fra- 
giance of these flowers helped me interpret 
more fully the meaning of the messages. 
You ean’t look at flowers and even think of 
hateful things. They carry a message that 
is always tender and true and everlasting. 

\s another evidence of how the world is 
coming closer and closer together in these 
aviated, radio times, comes a greeting from 
Mr. August Heckscher who has done so 
much for the children of New York. His 
lire career is an inspiration for if there ever 
was a soul who expressed the highest ideals 





From August Heckscher, the Friend of 
Children 


Dear Mr. Chapple— 

Those of your friends who may be get- 
ting lukewarm about the celebration of 
Christmas Day and all the memories 
that cluster around that delightful event 
n each year, should \read their Dickens 
and renew their acquaintance with 
Messrs. Scrooge and Morley. They will 
emerge enthusiastic again, will hunt up 
some of the unfortunates to whom 
Christmas means an empty larder and 
will experience that ‘glow of the spirit 
vhich benefactions well bestowed always 
bring to the giver and far more to him 
than to the recipient. 

In your request for warm-hearted en- 
dorsement of the occasion and in your 
effort to bring some happiness and sun- 
shine into even the drabbest surround- 
ings, you have my warmest sympathy 
| and enthusiastic endorsement. 

Nothing succeeds like the glad hand 
| that is extended to the unfortunate. 





| A. HECKSCHER. 








i American altruism, it is in the man who 
rrived in the United States a poor lad and 

s Shared his success with the unfortunate 
of every race and creed. The playgrounds 
in Central Park are monuments more im- 
ressive than towering marble shafts or 
littering bronze. August Heckscher has 
written his life record in deeds which will 
‘ver endear him to all those who know of 


the man who has declared with Abou Ben 
Aden, “that the greatest thing in life is to 
love your fellow men.” 

Can you imagine the enthusiasm that 
came to the NATIONAL MAGAZINE family 
when I passed along the greetings of that 
master mind of his times—Thomas Alva 





Thomas A. Edison’s Tribute to 
The National 


My dear Mr. Chapple— 

You ask me to send a Christmas mes- 
sage for your readers. This is almost 
like gilding the lily, for the NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE carries the Christmas spirit 
throughout the year. 

However, I comply with your wish and 
send to you and your readers a hearty 
greeting, together with the old-fashioned 
wish of a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year. 

TuHos. A. EDISON. 











Edison—whom I had reminded not to for- 
get a holiday greeting for the readers of 
the NATIONAL, and what he wrote appears 
above with a signature that is associated 
with the greatest invention of modern time 
—the incandescent light which illuminates 
the world today as his kindly smile radiates 
a friendliness that can never be forgotten. 
* * * 

For over thirty years the late Edna Dean 
Proctor, the poetess who lived four-score- 
and-ten years to shower the friendliness of 
her immortal verse, sent a Christmas Greet- 
ing to the Editor of the NATIONAL MAGA- 
ZINE, formally addressed, but with a post- 
script that carried a personal salutation 
that made one editor feel that he had not 
lived altogether in vain. 
Christmas cards have come from many sub- 
scribers who are on our Roll of Honor as 
having read the NATIONAL MAGAZINE regu- 
larly for over twenty-five years. All this 
may sound as if coming from an editor in 
the sere and yellow, enjoying a ripe old age, 
but the facts are that he confidently ex- 
pects to receive Christmas salutations for 
another twenty years or more before re- 
tiring, providing the present subscribers 
will continue to live and enjoy life and send 
in their subscriptions every year. To the 
many recruiting members, let me suggest 
that we have a star list of several hundred 
bridal couples who began their home life 
with high hopes and expectations and did 
not overlook furnishing their little library 
with a copy of the NATIONAL. There were 
greetings from college boys and college 
girls that make me an irredeemable opti- 
mist as to the future. Confidentially, the 
personal opinion will persist that the young 
people of today are better fitted to get on 
in life and make the world better than any 





Year after year, 


preceding generation. They know a lot 
more than we elders think they do concern- 
ing the problems of life which are pe- 
culiarly their own and come with the per- 
plexities and distractions of these later 
swift-moving times. If you think they are 
a little fast at times, remember they are 
simply stepping up to keep pace with the 
accelerated tempo of present day conditions. 
* * * 

It is the busiest of busy men who always 
respond when asked to do anything that 
might add cheer to life. With all the pres- 
sure upon him, the man whose voice is heard 
by millions every week and whose counsel 
is sought by hundreds of young people ev- 
ery week, Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, sends a 
message that is an inspiration and a bene- 
diction. His big heart and broad sympa- 
thies is bringing the world closer together 
every week with his wonderful messages 
over the radio. While he is in ear touch 
with the masses, aggregating millions, Dr. 
Cadman seems to deal with all of us as in- 
dividuals, for the radio is, after all, an ag- 
gregation of units rather than one great 
throng of people gathered in one place. 
This is why he seems to make us think more 
of ourselves as individuals even while his 





Dr. Cadman’s Radio Voice Expressed 


in Type 


My dear Mr. Chapple— 

I send you a few words and would 
send more but for the pressure on me 
which you will understand. Here is my 
Christmas greeting to the readers of the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 

Christmas is the season of universal 
good will that brings to countless hearts 
a happiness which illuminates the dark- 
ness of the world; and better still, a Di- 
vine peace which everywhere tranquil- 
izes troubled souls and gives them new 
hope and courage to renew the battle of 
life. I pray that these great blessings 
may be given to every reader of the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE, and that the chal- 
lenge and inspiration of Yuletide may 
reinvigorate them for the oncoming year. 

Many who were with us on Christmas 
Day, 1926, have passed beyond. Their 
absence creates a sense of loss which 
hallows the day for those who love them. 
We should also remember that if we 
never cease to love those whom we lose 
we can never lose those whom we thus 
love. 

S. PARKES CADMAN. 











eloquent appeals are directly addressed to 
more people than inhabited the entire 
United States in the days when Washing- 
ton became Father of our country. 

There was a temptation to print every 
one of the greetings but they would fill so 
much space that the subscribers who did 
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not send in greetings might feel that they 
did not receive their full measure of atten- 
tion. The impressive feature of the Christ- 
mas Greetings received prior to the open- 
ing day of the Christmas month was that 
so many suggested, sometimes with an 
apology, as was the case with J. Mont- 
gomery Flagg, that he could not find any- 
thing that so comprehensively expressed 
Christmas sentiment as “The Night Before 
Christmas.” Another prime favorite was 
Dickens’ “Christmas Carols,” but a major- 
ity of the subscribers sent in messages of 
their own that had a ring of sincerity while 
the distinguished authors passed on the 
words of others as better expressing their 
sentiment than they could hope to do—al- 


though writing was their business. 
* * * 


One cannot think of the stage or Ameri- 
can music without a thought of George M. 
Cohan. It was his song “Over There” that 
led a crusading army of millions and will 
remain the stirring refrain associated with 





Cheering Words from George M. Cohan 


My dear Joe— 

“Christmas greetings gone out of fash- 
ion!” Not a bit of it. The Christmas 
of 1927 will stir the emotions of the 
world just as fervently as it did a hun- 
dred years back and I don’t think you 
can improve ‘on the well-worn greeting: 
“Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year,” which I send to you and your 
readers with the sincere wish that you 
and they will live to enjoy many more 
of them. 

GEORGE M. COHAN. 











the valor and deeds of the American Expe- 
ditionary Forces in France and the great 
army of Doughboys in khaki at home. His 
songs have reached the hearts of the Amer- 
ican people and he remains a valiant knight 
ready for the defense of Christmas Greet- 
ings that still reflect the true heart-impulse 
of the people even if only used once a year. 
* * * 

It remained for Senator Royal S. Cope- 
land to respond first among the representa- 
tives of the greatest legislative body in the 
world. Senator Copeland was a doctor be- 
fore he was a senator. 
work coming in contact with the real heart 
of the people—his natural impulse of help- 
fulness crystalized in the days when he first 
began practicing medicine. The story goes 





— 





Helpful Counsel from Senator 
Royal Copeland 


Dear Brother Chapple— 

In reply to your letter of November 
11th, I am very glad to send the follow- 
ing greeting to the readers of the Na- 
TIONAL MAGAZINE: 

Our world is growing better. In spite 
of wars and rumors of wars, the spirit 
of Christ is increasingly active in the 
hearts of men. Some day He will reign 
supreme. 

Because we have faith and love we 
welcome Christmas, the day of good 
cheer. May the New Year bring more 
and more happiness for every reader of 
the NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Roya, S. COPELAND. 





In his newspaper ° 


that he has rendered more medical service 
without even presenting a bill than any 
other one man in the profession. His 
Health Hints in the newspapers have been 
read by millions and no one can calculate 
the number of patients he has called upon 
that has resulted in preventing as well as 





A Christmas Greeting By 
Hon. James J. Davis, U. S. Sec. of Labor 


It is true that Christmas has been 
somewhat conventionalized. We all re- 
member the steps. The joy of the day 
prompted us to express 'our love for our 
friends in gifts to them. In these days 
of wide and constant travel, the circle 
of one’s friends is correspondingly broad. 
One has so many that it became finan- 
cially impossible \to remember them all 
in material tokens. So we took to writ- 
ing them little notes of Christmas greet- 
ing. The writing of so many even of 
these became a task, and we took to ex- 
change of engraved or printed cards. 
We all like to get even these. We are 
a bit hurt if a single one of our old 
friends forgets to send us even a printed 
greeting on the grand old day. But ex- 
cept for the children, something of the 
old hearty personal exchange of Christ- 
mas, it has to be admitted, is gone. 

The truth is that a new era has 
brought us a new kind of Christmas. 
We all have been taken out of our nar- 
row lives and made citizens of the world. 
We are no longer so many thousands of 
separate families. The American people 
have become one great fraternity. With- 
out our noticing it, Christmas has taken 
on this fraternal rather than family 
character. Our joyful spirit is not re- 
served for the few about us, it goes 
from us in a@ great wish of good will 
for all humanity. 

Well, is 'not that the original spirit of 
the day? Are we not thus observing the 
day at last as the Master Himself would 
have it observed? His whole message on 
earth was one of good will to all men. 
I ‘like this new kind of Christmas. It 
seems to me the right celebration of 
Christ’s birthday. The gift we give is 
the gift of good will and well-wishing to 
all our fellow men. If we all did that, 
not for one day, but for all days in the 
year, what a place we could make this 
world! 

I think that is what we must do— 
strive to make every day in the year a 
Christmas day in that sense. A day of 
dedication to the Brotherhood of Man— 
that is what Christmas has become. A 
day of resolve that throughout the year 
we mean to be better brothers to our 
fellow men. That is the greeting and 
good wish I offer the readers of your 
splendid magazine. 

JAMES J. DAVIs. 




















curing many ailments. Through it all Dr. 
Copeland maintains that irresistible habit 
of doing something for others that was 
characteristic of him in the days when he 
was teacher of one of the largest Sunday 
school classes in the country. 
- * * 

The life career of Honorable James J. 
Davis, Secretary of Labor, is one of con- 
tinuous Christmas activities. If he had 


accomplished nothing else than the estab- 
lishment of “Mooseheart” where thousands 
of orphans have found a home and enjoyed 
not only memories of Christmas but of 
every day in the year woven in the “L. O. 
O. M.” of a human service, he has left a 
monument that is written in the hearts of 


y 


loyal and grateful people, to say nothing 

of the boys and girls who count the be- 

ginning of a happy and useful life as the 

day when they were welcomed to this haven 

of happy childhood. 
* 


* * 

What a floodtide of memories was awak- 
ened when the greeting came from former 
Senator James W. Wadsworth of New York. 
It recalled the beginning of his efficient 
public service when as a young man he soon 
took his place as one of the solid and sub- 
stantial debaters on the floor of the U. S. 
Senate. He was made chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs soon 
after he took the oath of office and handled 
the complicated and involved military sit- 
uation following the World War in a mas- 
terly way. His father was a member of 
Congress for many years and the son was 
early trained for the public responsibilities 
which finds him today the leader of his 
party in the Empire State. One who is 
courageous in expressing convictions and 





Encouraging Words from Former Sen- 
ator James W. Wadsworth, Jr. 


Dear Mr. Editor— 

Judging from appearances and from 
all accounts the NATIONAL MAGAZINE is 
prospering. This is as it should be. Christ- 
mas is almost at hand and I am sending 
you this message of congratulation and 
best wishes as a sort of Merry Christ- 
mas offering. I remember well our talks 
when you were embarking upon your 
present undertaking, and especially the 
fine ideals which possessed you then and 
which you have lived up to as an editor 
ever since. 

J. W. WapsworTH, JR. 














is ready to weather any gale that may 
come without faltering. Mrs. Wadsworth 
is a daughter of the late Hon. John Hays 
and has attained considerable distinction 
as an authoress and poetess, following in 
the footsteps of her father, who was Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s private secretary, McKinley 
and Roosevelt’s Secretary of State, Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, and one of Ameri- 
ca’s eminent men of letters. 

* * * 

Long before the World War J. Montgom- 
ery Flagg had won a world-wide fame with 
his drawings and paintings, to say nothing 
of his books, plays and motion pictures. 
When the war appointment came from Gov- 
ernor Whitman, of state military artist, he 
stopped everything and threw himself into 
the work with the zest of a patriotic cru- 
sader. His forty-five war posters are in 





J. Montgomery Flagg Insists upon 
Real Christmas Spirit 


The verse or doggerel that came to 
my mind as having a real thrill for me 
was—don’t laugh too loud—‘The Night 
Before Christmas!” We have come 
through so many cynical years it gives 
me a chuckle to think what would hap- 
pen to anyone ina New York night club. 
who got up and recited that—and yet 
there are clinging to those illy-written 
lines real nostalgia of childhood—joy 
such as we will never know again. .It 
is not maudlin, it is real.. Am I wrong? 


J. MONTGOMERY FLAGG. 
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themselves a rare collection of art, but 
more than that, they had an appeal that 
reached to the heart of every man and wo- 
man. His broad sympathies and abiding 
modesty are reflected in the almost shy way 
in which he frankly confesses what most of 
us feel, that what the people need is more 
of the spirit of “The Night Before Christ- 
mas.” For one, I feel he is absolutely right 


in his conclusion. 
* * * 


AFR 


The old Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
will ever remember Alvan T. Fuller as a 
governor who upheld the ideals of Justice 
despite storm and stress, and yet his record 
of consideration and mercy was exemplified 
in the long months which he gave to 
thorough investigation and hearings and 
extensions, in order to prevent a miscar- 





Our Governor Says 


My dear Joe— 

Christmas, with its old yet new mess- 
age of good will, comes to cheer the whole 
vorld with friendship, sympathy and 
love. In this happy season, we catch a 
bit more readily the meaning of the 
highest ideals of life, and we translate 
those ideals a bit more easily into our 
everyday conduct ‘and into our relation- 
ships with our fellow-men. 

To the readers of the NATIONAL MAG- 
AZINE, I am glad to extend Happy Christ- 
mas Greetings. 








ALVAN T. FULLER, Governor. 





riage of justice. In his public life as con- 
gressman, lieutenant-governor and govern- 
or of Massachusetts, he has stood firm and 
steadfast, four-square to every wind that 
blows, in upholding the ideals of Ameri- 
can citizenship as he has interpreted it 
from the traditions of the past and the 
hopes for the future, safeguarding the in- 
terests of the individual, as well as the peo- 
ple at large, in their rights as citizens of 
the Republic. 
* * * 

Wherever there is a radio or a group 
gathered to listen in to the programs from 
New York, S. L. Rothafel, known as “Roxy,” 
is a prime favorite. His programs have 
snap and go and reflect a fascinating per- 
sonality. Roxy and his gang are broadcast- 
ing the Christmas spirit every week of the 
year. 





Rousing Words of Good Cheer from 
“Roxy” 


Dear Joe Chapple— 
Just to think of you and your NATION- 
AL MAGAZINE always suggests Christmas. 
I cannot think of anything more fit- 
tingly which reflects the Christmas spirit 
than Charles Dickens’ Christmas Carols. 





| S. L. ROTHAFEL. 








From the ranks of authors and writers, 
busy with her travels and philanthropies, 
Mirs. Isabel. Anderson sends her inspiring 
word for the Yuletide. An exponent of 
‘viendliness she has all her life exempli- 
ied the spirit of Christmas at all times 
and all seasons of the year in her open- 
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hearted and generous hospitality and help- 
fulness to others. She has shared her 
world-wide travels with the readers of her 
books in a way that makes one feel that 
they are ever traveling with her as she 
makes her long journeys throughout the 
length and breadth of the world. 
* * * 

It was none other than General John J. 
Pershing who inspired the Doughboys of 
the American Expeditionary Forces in 
France to write letters home on Mother’s 
Day. Even in the grim turmoil of war, 





Appreciation from Mrs. Larz Anderson 


The very best of wishes to Mr. Joe 
Mitchell Chapple for a pleasant and jolly 
Christmas. While I am not an inveter- 
ate magazine reader, I always take a 
look at the NATIONAL MAGAZINE for it 
gives me information on ‘politics and peo- 
ple and just the sort of things that I 
am interested in and like to know about. 


ISABEL ANDERSON. 
(Mrs. Larz Anderson) 











the boy of Laclede, Missouri, recalled the 
memory of the mother who packed his little 
kit when he left for West Point and to 
whom he wrote every week during her life- 
time. He was the author of that classic 
greeting to France and the Allies in general 
and to General Foch in particular: ‘Do 
with us as you like.” The sentiment ex- 
pressed by General Pershing comes from a 
stout-hearted soldier whose entire life is 
consecrated to deep and abiding sentiment 
that prevails at Christmas time. The army, 
after all, has been a permanent and one of 
the potential forces for peace since the 
days that the ragged continentals followed 
Washington and the citizen soldiery of the 
country has been ever ready to respond to 
the call for patriotic service that includes 
the supreme sacrifice so gloriously exempli- 
fied in the spirit of the Christ born in the 
blue dawn of Bethlehem, nineteen hundred 
and twenty-seven years ago. 





General Pershing’s Greeting 


My dear Mr. Chapple— 

What makes you think Christmas is 
going out of fashion? How sad for us 
all it would be if there was neither 
Christmas nor Santa Claus. What else 
could stir in our hearts those kindly sen- 
timents toward mankind that lift us 
above the struggle and the strife of 
every-day existence? Nothing else! The 
world needs both. 


JOHN J. PERSHING. 











A picture of a school in Michigan came 
to my mind when I read the greetings from 
Senator and Mrs. Ferris. Their greeting 
has something of the hallowed memory of 
school days. Few men in public life have 
devoted more of their career in directing 
and influencing the lives of young people 
than the distinguished senator from Michi- 
gan and his helpmate. Christmas senti- 
ment marks the high-spots of youth in their 
struggles for an education. It is the one 
vacation period that stands out with cher- 
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ished memories—some joyous, and others 
sad—but always remembered. 
* * * 

There was an expression of sincere re- 
gret on the part of thousands of Americans 
all over the country when it was announced 





Mr. and Mrs. W. N. Ferris Write 


Dear Mr. Chapple— 

The most fascinating, the most beau- 
tiful phase of life is childhood. The 
castle of childhood is the home. The 
spirit of Christmas in the home is mani- 
fested in play, laughter, joy, hope, trust, 
peace and good will. Love that surpasses 
understanding reigns supreme on this 
holy day. “Keeping Christmas in our 
hearts” makes life worth living. Because 
we have found life worth living we wish 
you a Merry Christmas. 


Mr. and Mrs. WooDBRIDGE N. FERRIS. 











that Oscar W. Underwood would retire from 
the United States Senate where he served 
so ably and faithfully, not only his own 
state of Alabama, but the country at large. 
The ringing echoes of “Twenty-four votes 
for Oscar W. Underwood” at the Demo- 
cratic Convention in 1924 has left his name 
more impressed upon the minds of the peo- 
ple than all the other candidates, including 
the nominee. The smiling face of Oscar 
Underwood on the floor of the Senate ever 
radiated friendliness, while his words in 
debate had a ring of sincerity and good na- 
ture that straightened out many a tangle 
in the proceedings. 
* * * 

A close confidant of two presidents whom 
he has served as Postmaster General and 
Secretary of the Interior, Doctor Hubert 





Oscar W. Underwood expresses the 
Voice of the Hospitable South 


My dear Joe Chapple— 

It gives me pleasure to receive your 
kind letter. I am one of those who read 
the NATIONAL MAGAZINE with pleasure 
and with profit to myself. 

I wish you a Merry Christmas and 
hope that the NATIONAL MAGAZINE may 
grow in the hearts of its subscribers in 
the coming year. 


O. W. UNDERWOOD. 











Work brought from Colorado his old-fash- 
ioned, but ever-popular and sane ideals of 
integrity as applied to public service. De- 
voted to his work, as he was to his patients 
in his professional days as a physician, Hu- 
bert Work has cleared the record of a de- 
partment which was left in a cloud of sus- 
picion reflected in the Teapot Dome trials 
which are to be resumed in January. After 
traveling with him six weeks amid the mel- 
ancholy splendors of Alaska on that last 
fateful journey of President Harding, I 
came to know Secretary Work as a man as 
well as an official. The thorough and con- 
scientious way in which he conducted in- 
vestigations on that tour has done much to 
alleviate conditions in Alaska and establish 
public confidence in the Interior Depart- 
ment over which he presides. 





All the world needs is friendliness and 
kindliness, and Dr. Francis H. Rowley, 
President of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, ex- 
emplifies this ever since he took up and 


When the voice of Frank B. Willis of Ohio 
resounded through the great Coliseum dur- 
ing the Republican National Convention in 
1920, the people listened—first because they 
heard him, and second, because he had 
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which it will take some time to fully mend 
and yield to the farmer a more adequate 
remuneration for his toil and his hopeful 
life work in “sowing and reaping” what- 
ever betide, no matter what the season may 





Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior, 
Writes 


Christmas means the same to many 
people. The manner of its observance 
may have changed, to the regret of some 
who can only look back to family re- 
unions, now no longer possible. 

To them there is no row of stockings 
to hang from the mantel, mutely testify- 
ing to real or pretended family belief m 
tradition. No one to hear word pictures 
of camels, the three wise men, and of the 
Christ Child, woven with Santa Claus. 
No hushed shouting of white-robed, bare- 
foot, mystified tots on Christmas morn- 
ing. 

All these are but memory pictures 
in our gallery of the unforgotten, 
but instead a conception of the blending 
of human and Divine attributes has 
interpreting the Spirit of Christ- 
mas. .This is left with us, perhaps in 
compensation for the lost illusions of 
childhood and neither time nor change 
nor custom can take that away, for it is 
God given, exemplified by the Christ, and 
is commemorated in his name. 


now, 


come, 


HUBERT WORK. 











carried on the noble work of George B. 
Angell, the founder of the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital, for his life has been one 
continuous program of kindness, as pub- 
lisher of Our Dumb Animals. He was in- 
strumental in providing rest farms for old 
Dobbins, the old horses who have rendered 
long and faithful service to mankind. He 
has built up an institution in Boston that 
is famous the world over, and has inspired 
the children of this and nearly every nation 
in the world with those nobler impulses 





Kindly Words from Dr. Rowley, the 
Friend of Dumb Animals 

To the NATIONAL MAGA- 

ZINE— 

The Christmas gift that counts best is 
the gift that meets some real, personal 
need, but a Christmas greeting we are 
all glad to receive, no matter w hat our 
station or lot or condition in life. What 
better can I wish to the readers of the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE than that every 
possible joy of the Christmas time may 
be theirs? 

The years bring their inevitable 
changes. New lives come into our friend- 
ships, and old familiar faces fade from 
sight but not from memory. In spite of 
it all, to keep the Christmas spirit, to 
forget at least once a year our own 
cares, sorrows, and trials, and make the 
Day a better one for those about us, is 
to have at least a satisfying if not a 
merry Christmas. 


Readers of the 


FRANCIS H. ROWLEY. 








A Word from Senator Frank B. Willis 


Dear Joe— 

The fact that you ask me for a word 
of Christmas Cheer indicates that the 
Editor of the NATIONAL MAGAZINE is 
still on speaking terms with his sub- 
scribers. 

This is as it should be. It emphasizes 
one of the strong points of the NATIONAL 
—it is intensely human. 

People still believe in 
Christmas idea. Happiness 
being given to others. It is more blessed 
to give than to receive. The civilized 
world will be more kindly, more gener- 
ous, less critical, less suspicious in this 
Christmas Season because of the Merry 
Christmas idea symbolizing as it does, 
the vicarious life of Jesus of Nazareth. 


the Merry 
grows by 


FRANK B. WILLIS. 











something interesting to say in nominat- 
ing Warren G. Harding as President of the 
United States. It was a safe prediction at 
that time to declare that Frank B. Willis 
would become a United States Senator from 
Ohio, a high public position which he has 
honored. He is known as a public leader 
who has never compromised on his convic- 
tions from the day he took the oath of office. 
* * * 

The sage of the Sunflower State is Ar- 
thur Capper. While he has the distinction 
of being a United States Senator, he is still 
saluted as Arthur by old friends. In his 
career as an editor and publisher he main- 
tained ideals suffused with the Christmas 
spirit which he has carried on in his work 
as United States Senator. A champion of 
the farmer, whose interest he considers the 
backbone of our national prosperity and 
progress in season and out of season, he 
has become a leader whose counsel and ad- 





Salutation from Senator Capper 


My dear Joe— 

I am very happy to extend heartiest 
Christmas Greetings to the readers of 
THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. I like im- 
mensely the old-fashioned custom of ex- 
changing greetings at Christmas time. 
We are a busy people, but we ought never 
to become so engrossed in our affairs as 
to lose the spirit of this great holiday. 
Christmas is, as it should be, the hap- 
piest season of the year. It commemo- 
rates the birth of the greatest character 
the world has'known and the very spirit 
of the time draws men everywhere 
closer together; impresses upon them 
anew the beauty of brotherly love.. The 
germ of Christmas joy is in every heart. 
Liberated, it confers happiness on others 
and satisfaction to the giver. 


ARTHUR CAPPER. 











which are felt in the observance of Christ- 
mas. Withal he is a philosopher who 
has seen the world made better by stimu- 
lating thoughtfulness and care for the ani- 
mals who cannot speak, but who serve as 
companions and helpmates to humankind. 
Again, Christmas! 


selfish giving, the renewal of sacred vows. 
of childhood and thrill to the angels’ song: “ 


With the season comes good fellowship, family reunion, un- 
Once more we share the simple faith 
Peace on earth, good will toward men.” 
My earnest wish is that the inspiration and beauty of Christmas will not soon be 
forgotten but will abide with each of us throughout the entire New Year. 

LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, Chairman Education and Labor Committee, U 


The Clarion Christmas Call of Sousa, 
The March King 


Dear Mr. Chapple— 

It affords me great pleasure to send 
my most Christmaslike Christmas Greet- 
ing, which means “Peace on Earth, Good 
Will toward Man,” to all of the read- 
ers of the NATIONAL and each of them 
can help a poor hard-working Editor 
by getting extra subscribers for his Mag- 
azine. 

Christmas will never go out with fash- 
ion, as long as love of the Flag and love 
of the Country remains in the hearts of 
our people and that, I am sure, will be 
forever and forever. 


JOHN PHILIP Sousa. 











be or presume to be. Taking his chances 
upon wind and weather for a livelihood to 
help feed and clothe the nation, the Amevi- 
can farmer continues somewhat “embit- 
tling’” as Emerson described it, for his in- 
herent rights and to receive what is the 
just due for his labors. 
* * * 

The strains of the Sousa marches heard 
the wide world ’round are always invariably 
identified as an expression of American pa- 
triotic spirit. In fact the “Stars and 
Stripes Forever” is proclaimed a close kin 
to the National Anthem! John Philip 
Sousa, the composer of the most popular 
marches ever played in the United States 
is a true type of the modest American. His 
outward poise while directing his famous 
band little reflects the living and pulsing 
patriotism that is expressed in the exhilar- 
ating trumpet-like triumphant climaxes 
which his marches herald to the millions 
who feel the impulse to step livelier as their 
hearts beat faster to the rhythm of his 
music. There is a joyous and Christmas- 
like feeling that comes over one on meeting 
John Philip Sousa, the American march 
king. When you feel the hearty clasp of 
the hand that has wielded the baton since 
the days he was leader of the famous Ma- 
rine Band at Washington you begin to real- 





From Senator Robinson Of Indiana 


My dear Mr. Chapple— 

The Christmas Season is the most 
beautiful in our calendar since it re- 
inforces Faith in the immortality of the 
soul. December 25th is the day of Him 
who conquered death and gave his life 
that we might live eternally. It awak- 
ens in the human breast the sweetest 
memories and tenderest affections, and 
once again we hear the voice of Mother 
and the words of wisdom from her lips. 
It is a glorious season full of inspiration 
for all. 

ARTHUR R. ROBINSON. 











vice is sought in solving many of the per- 
plexing problems of the times. While the 
stockings of the farmers have been measur- 
ably well filled in 1927 with comparatively 
good crops and good prices, there has been 
a hole in that stocking for many years past 


. S. Senate J. G. 





ize the personality of the man. He set the 
feet of the world a-tingling with the first 
two-step when his Washington Post march 
was first played. Sousa has a way of her- 
alding the Christmas feeling in every score 
that he has penned. 


For a half dozen years the radio art and industry has progressively built up a 
diversified radio service; bringing added safety to the mariner, rapid and economi- 
cal interchange of communication with the countries of the world, 
lished broadcasting institution which, collectively, exert a potent and widespread 
influence for peace on earth and good-will to mankind. 

HARBORD, President, Radio Corporation of America 


and an estab- 
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Affairs and Folks 


A few pages of gossip about people who are doing worth-while things in the 
world, and some brief comment, pictorial and otherwise, 
regarding places and events 


HERE is one playhouse in New 
York which theatre goers leave 
after every performance with the 


feeling of having had “an enjoyable even- 
ing.” as the old home paper would record. 


Paula Langlen, George C. Lehrian and John 
Barclay in “‘ The Mikado”—Winthrop Ames’ 
Gilbert and Sullivan Opera Company 


Winthrop Ames producing “Iolanthe” and 
the “Pirates of Penzance” prepared the 
theatre-going folk for a real revival that 
is refreshing of Gilbert & Sullivan master- 
pieces. The operas themselves stand out 
as epics but the productions are so mod- 
ernized and glorified that “G. & S.” would 
awaken to find that they had established 


& standard of excellence that has endured 


far beyond their most sanguine dreams. 
As I sat and heard “Mikado” for about the 
fortieth time, it recalled scenes of all sorts 
and conditions of Mikados, including the 
last halting, but exhilarating production 
that I had witnessed by an amateur com- 
pany. The conviction was confirmed that 
Gilbert and Sullivan made lasting impres- 
Sions in comic opera extending far beyond 
their own time and generation. The re- 
frains promise to go merrily on, as long as 
people love rollicking and melodic music 
with clever spoken lines in a comic opera. 
ihe scenic moonlight and sunlight repre- 
sented a bit of old Japan at its best. The 
cast that succeeded so admirably in the 
other Ames revivals seemed to find in the 


“Mikado” an opportunity for winning fresh 


and well-earned laurels. They have ac- 
quired the Gilbert and Sullivan habit and 
met all the exactions of modern acting and 
Singing without eliminating the virtues 


that have popularized these productions 
from the first. 

Youth and age in the audience applaud 
together with an unanimity that is not 
usually observed in the present day audi- 
ences. Styles shift so swiftly that the ap- 
parel of one generation appears ludicrous 
to succeeding generations, until now we 
have reverted to the bobbed-hair Egyptian 
type of Pharoah’s time and the long-necked 
manikins of Cubist designs, suggesting 
China. Under the softened light of the 
auditorium, every one finds something in 
the presentation of the Mikado that is 
vogue with a big “V.” There is at least 
one “show” that friends in New York can 
safely recommend to a visiting friend, 
guaranteeing a few hours of satisfactory 
enjoyment. Even the tired business man 
finds that refreshing something in “Mik- 
ado” that makes him feel he has had the 
worth of his money and bridged the hap- 
less vacuum between the two succeeding 
days that comes to him in trying to enjoy 
life in the busy whirl of New York. The 
“Mikado” is one of those productions 
where people carry the programs home, 
read the ads and talk it over. It has the 
elements of virility. Mr. Ames is to be 
congratulated on the idea that an opera 
that is good does not pass out with the 
budding leaves of every season. 

* x * 
HERE is one young man who will not 
soon forget the visit of President 
Coolidge to the Black Hills during the 


Rev. Rolf Lium, pastor of the little church 
at Hebron, South Dakota, that President 
Coolidge attended during the summer 


summer of 1927. When Reverend Rolf 
Lium decided to begin pastoral work in 
the Black Hills, he did not know that he 
would have as a member of his congre- 


Lois Bennett and William Williams in “ The 
Mikado” at the Royale Theatre, New York 


gation the President of the United States. 
He was assigned to the little church at 
Hebron, South Dakota, and before he knew 
it, was thrust into the limelight and was 
attracting more attention than the veter- 
ans of the pulpit, for the Chief Executive 
of the United States heard his first ser- 
mon. He delivered it in a way that made 
even the secret service men remark: “The 
young domine delivered the goods.” Few 
sermons were given more presidential at- 
tention than this initial effort of the 
young minister who stuck to his text and 
preached the gospel according to the Con- 
gregational belief, in a simple but most 
impressive and earnest way. 

A tall young man who resembles Lind- 
bergh, Lium like Lindbergh was born in 
Minnesota. Educated at Cookston Col- 
lege located in that State, he began his 
career as a preacher. 

Each succeeding Sunday during those’ 
eventful weeks the President was in the 
West, he had good congregations and 
goodly collections for the contribution 
box, and won the friendship of the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Coolidge. I met him at Syl- 
van Lake later, after a vigorous swim—a 
picture of health—and he told me of his 
plans to study medicine. Convinced that 
he was more fitted for a doctor than a min- 
ister, even after his most favorable debut 
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in the pulpit, he put aside all this to fol- 
low what he felt was his real bent. 

Rev. Rolf Lium was as popular among the 
ranchmen and cowboys as he was with 
the presidential party, for he is the type of 
the red-blooded, alert and vigorous young 
American who has emphasized what a 
wholesome, clean life and worthwhile am- 
bition will do for a young man in these 
piping days of distractions, as it has in 
times past. An athlete as well as a hard- 
working student, he prepares his lessons 
and trains for his work, learning first 
how to meet and mingle with people—a 
prime essential in any trade or profession. 
-The modest bearing of the young pastor, 
together with his broadminded and sym- 
pathetic appreciation of old-fashioned 
ideals augurs well for a future in what- 
ever profession he may follow. 


* € * 


= old tradition concerning preach- 
ers’ sons has passed. Since Bruce 
Barton scored his full and certain success 
in the literary world and the realm of ad- 


Bruce Barton—editor, poet, writer, idealist 


vertising, many preachers’ sons have 
asked to be enrolled in the list. The late 
Grover Cleveland, President of the United 
States, and the late E. H. Gary are on 
the honored roll. A long line of distin- 
guished names have been discovered who 
were preachers’ sons and many others are 
now coming out from under cover. Now 
the question is, not why preachers’ sons 
as a rule go astray, but why do they suc- 
ceed? The reasons pro and con continue 
to be discussed, but the fact remains that 
Bruce Barton has revealed the results of 
training that has been the precious heri- 
tage of many a preacher’s son. Knowing 
his distinguished father, Rev. William E. 
Barton, D. D., I for one do not wonder 
that his son, Bruce Barton, is famous. 

It was a beautiful sight to sit at a ban- 
quet table with this father and son listed 
as speakers. The exchange of glances of 
filial affection and nervousness after cof- 
fee was served had nothing to do with 
what the guests might think of the two 
speeches that followed. 

Bruce Barton has proved a real preacher 





es 


Courtesy of The Fourth Estate 


in his books, with a much larger congre- 
gation than his distinguished father ever 
engaged. Millions have heard his ser- 
mons over the radio and yet he modestly 
gives much of the credit of that success 
to the training and inspiration of the 
father. In his business office in New 
York, Bruce Barton is the same charming 
personality as in his early days when 
winning his spurs—smooth face, with 
gray-blue eyes and genial smile that would 
win friends in any profession or any voca- 
tion. He has the only office of an executive 
that I ever visited in New York with a de- 
cided literary atmosphere. The moment 
you enter, you look upon an array of books. 
The titles speak for themselves and reflect 
the scholarly taste of the owner. On the 
shelves of this busy office, in the very 
heart of the metropolitan activities, is 4 
library that made one feel that it belongs 
in another realm and yet it seems to just 
fit—with a soothing quietude to one who 
loves books. Here with his business asso- 
ciates Bruce Barton spends many busy 
hours turning out the tremendous amount 
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of material that comes from his busy pen 
and typewriter. In every one of the thou- 
sands of books on his shelves appears a 
handwriting which indicates that these 
pooks have been opened and read by the 
owner. On the fly-leaf are notations re- 
ferring to the page and incidents that im- 
pressed him in the reading. It is a prac- 
tical working library. 

One of the most prodigious workers in 
the literary or advertising field, Bruce 


} rs. E. G. Sewell, wife of the Mayor of Miami 


Barton has his mind synchronized with his 
information whether in books or otherwise. 
It is not from his books that he has this 
inspiration that impels one to admire his 
work, whether it appears in an advertise- 
ment or one of his latest books. A first- 
hand knowledge of men and affairs en- 
ables him to study men and women as he 
studies books. First of all he gets at the 
feeling of a situation and writes with the 
zest of one who is sure of his thoughts as 
well as the words he is using. Some auth- 
ors may not always know the exact defini- 
tion of the words they are using. The dic- 
tionary is for that purpose, but how few 
know and feel that something which is hid- 
den in certain phrases. The relation of 
words to each other is the crux. Words are 
the instruments of communication, but it 
matters much how these words are placed. 
Every scene and incident in the life of 
Bruce Barton, including human contacts, 
is perhaps annoted in his brain and record 
of observations are as systematic as nota- 
tions in the books of his library. On en- 
tering the advertising field “he has ex- 
panded his literary power. In dealing 
with hard facts and material things that 
have to do with the everyday routine of 
life he infuses that something that makes 
the reader feel the imagery of his poetic 
touch of the prosaic announcements that 
have to do with an advertisement. The 
keynote appears to be his process of hu- 
manizing information. He has brought 
many readers back to a realization of the 
utility of religious life. There is little of 
that artificial halo of “being busy” that is 
affected by so many New York execu- 


tives who are eternally “in conference” 
and continue surveying life through bal- 
ance sheets and profits studied with all 
the maniacal passion of the miser gloat- 
ing over his hoard of gold. The associa- 
tions and observations of youth and the 
practical use of this information in the 
passing years in touching the well springs 
of sentiment and sincere expression is 
oftentimes the true source of ambitions 
worth while. 
a * * 

MONG the Southern women who have 

taken an active part in public af- 
fairs is Mrs. Everest George Sewell, née 
Adéle Wait, the wife of the Mayor of Mi- 
ami, Florida. For many years, she has 
been deeply interested in civic matters. 
Her mother was a native of Nancy, France, 
an old aristocratic family whose people 
had settled in St. Louis in the early days, 
and her father was William Smith Wait 
of Boston, of the firm of Wait and Lilly, 
publishers. The D. A. R. records indicate 
that her ancestors on her father’s side 
came from Cambridge, Lynn and Salem, 
Mass. She was sent to France at an 
early age and finished at the Pension of 
Mademoiselle Ménestrels at Nancy, 
France. She also studied music abroad. 
Upon returning to America, she attended 
De Pauw University at Greencastle, In- 
diana, later graduating at the North- 
western University, Evanston, Ill., with a 
degree of Bachelor of Arts. She is also 
a member of the Alphi Phi Sorority, Alpha 
Chapter being at Syracuse, N. Y., and Beta 
at Evanston, Ill. 

Previous to going to college, she- at- 
tended St. Mary’s Seminary at Knoxville, 
Ill. For four years she served as war 
regent of Everglades Chapter, D. A. R., 
Miami, and was captain of the first Red 
Cross Drive, doing much towards the sup- 
port of the French War Orphans. For 
three years she was vice-president general 
of the National Society and two years 
State Regent for Florida. She is also a 
member of the National Officers Club, also 
of the Sulgrave Manor and New York 
Coterie. She is now state chairman of 
Americanism and is also a member of the 
national committee of this organization. 

Mrs. Sewell is a brilliant conversation- 
alist and splendid speaker and has al- 
ways taken an active interest in public 
and social affairs. Being an original and 
charming hostess, she has been of great 
assistance to her husband in his cam- 
paigns. 

Mayor Sewell is a real pioneer of Mi- 
ami, having settled there when it was a 
small fishing village, almost at the very 
beginning of the Magic City. It was a 
proud day for him when he brought his 
bride from St. Louis and pointed out a 
modest little bungalow among the palm 
trees, saying “This is our home,” and the 
home of the Sewells has been a real home 
in every sense of the word ever since. 

* *” ~ 
N the achieving of success it is always 
the overcoming of obstacles which 
makes its attainment possible. Those in- 
sidious tempters into the field of pleasure, 
idleness and recreation wreck many careers. 
It is a life-long fight against a desire for 
social diversion and outdoor sports which 


has made Kathryn Leighton a _nation- 
famous artist. 

When a child on a New England home- 
stead by the Connecticut River she began 
her painting career, making her canvas 
from the discarded sail of a boat, and her 
brushes from her own hair. She was soon 
taking lessons from well-known artists, and 
after graduating from Kimball Union Acad- 
emy, attended art schools in Boston and 
other cities. 

In recent years Kathryn Leighton, while 
residing in Los Angeles has spent much 
time in the northwest among the Indian 
tribes, painting the famous chiefs and 
squaws of the various nations. Most of 
this time she has spent in Glacier National 
Park painting portraits of the Blackfeet 
Indians who formerly were the most fa- 
mous warriors of America. These portraits 
have been exhibited in many of the best 
galleries of the United States, and are 


Kathryn Leighton painter of Indian portraits 
and western scenery 


owned by well-known connoisseurs and col- 
lectors of paintings. In reproducing the 
Indian in oil she has made portraits of the 
leading men and warriors of the various 
tribes each doing something peculiar to 
their tribe, and thus recording the tradi- 
tions and tribal customs in a manner not 
before painted. They are vividly colored 
in the barbaric splendor of the Indian re- 
galia. 

There is nothing of the rocking chair and 
inglenook painter about this woman-artist. 
Her work is bold and colorful. She has 
travelled over difficult roads, scaled precipi- 
tous peaks and walked perilous paths for 
her subjects in landscape and Indian figure- 
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pieces. The completed canvases carry in 
themselves the vibrancy and vitality of her 
courage and freedom. 

Kathryn Leighton is the wife of Edward 
E. Leighton, well-known attorney of Los 
Angeles, and the mother of Everett Leigh- 
ton, now in college and a student of Indian 
ethnology. 

Last summer I saw Mrs. Leighton at 
work in Glacier Park. She was an inspira- 
tion for the thousands of people visiting 
the park who cast off the shackles of just 
merely loafing at vacation time and doing 
something. Her pictures have the dashing 
freedom and atmosphere that makes them 
attractive even to those untutored in art. 
When I saw a little Indian girl who was 
an expert on all the different flowers that 
bloomed in this wonderland park, from the 
glacier lilies to the plebian wild sunflowers 
and aristocratic bog orchids, watching the 
artist at her work I knew that she knew 
that the artist knew just what she was put- 
ting on the canvas. This little girl, a pro- 
tege of Mr. and Mrs. Binder, knows even 
the botanical names of all the flowers and 
vegetation within the areas of the reserva- 
tion on which her people, The Blackfoot In- 
dians, lived. 

While I was amazed with the wealth of 
canvas from the brush of Mrs. Leighton 
giving the art world portraits of Indians 
that will long be admired in the art gal- 
leries, it was her landscape work that held 
me captive. Her portrayal of the desert 
bloom has already evoked poetical appreci- 
ation in verse. The wide sweep of vistas 
which she holds captive on a small canvas 
gives one almost the thrill of a Corot. When 
this little canvas of Bearded Tongue held 
captive the little lass of eighteen who knew 
her flowers in all the glories of nature’s 
colors, I felt that Mrs. Leighton had 
achieved for her work something more than 
would have been said by the most critical 
of art critics. She has spent months and 
even years amid the glories of Glacier Park 
and other impressive scenes where nature 
declares divinity to man. She has painted 
sixty-two canvasses this summer, twenty- 
eight of which are studies of wildflowers 
in the Glacier National Park; sixteen are 
landscapes of impressive dimensions; while 
her Indian portraits have seemed to cover 
about every type and phase of Indian life 
in the West. The cover page of the Na- 
TIONAL MAGAZINE this month is a repro- 
duction of one of the landscapes. While it 
portrays snowcapped mountain peaks, there 
is a wargth in the colors and in the fasci- 
nating lighting of the valleys that veritably 
makes the desert bloom. What would Wal- 
ter Scott in his poetic days, writing the 
“Lady of the Lake” or “Marmion” have 
given to have such a graphic scene unfolded 
to him in his beloved Highlands, far north 
from the border of the River Tweed! What 
an inspiration it would have been to Robert 
Burns had such a scene been revealed to 
him in his native Ayrshire while penning 
the immortal verse ascribed to his genius. 

Mrs. Leighton’s paintings have augmented 
the fascination of scenes in Glacier Park. 
She had concentrated and focused the feel- 
ings of thousands of others upon a small bit 
of canvas and it is no wonder that exhibi- 
tions in New York, Boston and at all the 


art centers of the country have attracted 
so much attention and resulted in the pur- 
chase of her works to adorn the galleries 
of the country as well as the homes of lov- 
ers of art. She has given us something of 
that artistic quality characteristic of the 
work of her namesake, Sir Frederic Leigh- 
ton, in England. Books may be written and 
descriptions may continue to flow in letters 
concerning the beauties of the colorful In- 
dian land, the flowers, and the friendly 
mountains, that sit aloft on the Great Di- 
vide of America, but my thought is the one 
medium that will live longest in nurturing 
a love and appreciation of the natural 
beauty of Glacier Park will be the paint- 
ings of this modest woman of genius who, 
aside from her full and rounded life as an 
American wife and mother, has become an 
artist of enduring fame. Her work will add 


Robert R. Updegraff 
Author of 
“Captains in Conflict” 


lustre to the beginnings pioneered by Ben- 
jamin West when he declared that America 
will some day be the home of great painters 
portraying the life and scenes of the New 
World. An exhibition of her landscapes, 
Indians and wild flowers of Glacier Na- 
tional Park will be held in the Vose Gal- 
leries of Boston from January 29th to Feb- 
ruary 11th. Later they will be exhibited 
in New York. 
* * * 

LL those who are connected in any 
way with that highly dramatic and 
intense game, business, must surely 

experience the utmost satisfaction upon 
reading “Captains in Conflict” by Robert 
R. Updegraff. The story is based on the 
evolution of business that took place in 
twenty-five years. It begins at the time 
when men were just beginning to realize 
the power of combined capital, and start- 
ing great trusts, many of which become 
unwieldy, too big for the men who were 
attempting to manage them. Others were 
successful and led to the great organiza- 
tions which are producing today. 

The book shows the gradual change of 
attitude in regard to business ethics—the 
change that has now reached the point 
where all successful businesses are built 
on loyalty and square dealing, and only 
failures result from the crooked, under- 
hand methods that prevailed earlier in the 
business world. It shows that modern 
business men have become educated to the 
fact that they must produce all that they 


claim to produce in order to successfully, 


compete with their fellow “Captains in 
Conflict.” 

George M. Verity, president of the Am- 
erican Rolling Mills Company of Middle- 


town, Ohio, paid the following glowing 
tribute to Robert R. Updegraff’s remark- 
able story: 

“T read a large majority of the chapters 
in this interesting story as it was pub- 
lished. I may have missed one or two of 
them. I was so much interested in it as 
it went along that I made every effort to 
hold each issue on my desk until I had 
read it. It is an unusual and very appro- 
priate story.” 

To arouse and hold the interest of such 
a man, at the head of one of the greatest 
and most successful manufacturing organ- 
izations in America is enough said for . 
any story. 

Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio railroad, said, “As a story it 
is well written and to me was extremely 
interesting. More than that, I find myself 
in entire sympathy with the philosophy of 
our friend John Rowntree. As a matter 
of fact I was surprised as I progressed in 
the story to find how nearly his philosophy 
coincided with ours, and when I say ‘ours’ 
I have in mind the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad.” ; 

The following few paragraphs will give 
a general idea of the story and how it 
works out. 

In December of the year 1900, Fowler 
Rowntree, pioneer stove manufacturer, 
died, leaving to his son John a flourishing 
business. Upon the old gentleman’s 
death, H. B. Lockhart, a former employee 
of Rowntree’s, who had left him years be- 
fore to start a stove company of his own, 
took prompt steps to bring about a merger 
of all the important companies in the stove 
industry—an idea he had been nursing for 
years. John Rowntree refused to be a 
party to this merger because he saw in it 
a scheme for cashing in at the expense of 
the investing public. 

Repulsed by Rowntree, Lockhart never- 
theless succeeded in forming the Consoli- 
dated Stove & Range Company of North 
America, whereupon the struggle of a gen- 
eration started—Lockhart and his great 
Trust pitted against John Rowntree. In 
his determination to crush his indepen- 
dent rival and absorb his business, Lock- 
hart resorted to every expedient he and 
his unscrupulous legal adviser, William 
Pratt Gorham, could conceive, from a bit 
ter price war and the spreading of ma-/ 
licious propaganda to a costly patent suit. 
But always when the smoke of battle 
cleared away, Rowntree emerged, scarred 
but undefeated. 

Only once—during the panic of 1907, 
when it was going to take every dollar in 
the bank to pay the semi-annual install- 
ment on Consolidated’s patent award, with 
nothing left to meet the pay-roll and a 
note due on Tuesday—did John falter. 
Alone at midnight in the library of his 
home, he picked up a curious old ship 
book, Jeffries’ Manual, which his father 
had often turned to for counsel in times of 
stress. A letter, written to him by his 
father a few hours before his death, 
dropped out of the book. The letter told 
how Lockhart, when in the elder Rown- 
tree’s employ years before, had destroyed 
the original assignment of a patent which 
his father had bought—the very patent on 

Continued on page 175 
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Salamanca—Ancient Glory of Classic Spain 


Sights and scenes at the old University town—Haunts where the scholars of the 
world; foregathered—The retreat of the Irish patriots and 


lifts its “frosted pow” above the ram- 

parts of the foaming Tormes as the 
waters surge around the horseshoe curve 
that outlines the general form of this an- 
cient stronghold. Much of the glory has 
departed and former splendor has vanished, 
but Salamanca remains a name dear to the 
Spanish heart; it is one which also appeals 
to others who know its history. When Eu- 
rope was lying fallow in the bottomlands 
of ignorance and in the darkness of the 
Middle Ages, Salamanca was cultivating 
the fields of higher. knowledge and sowing 
the seeds for a magnificent harvest that was 
garnered more or less by almost every na- 
tion in Europe. The prestige of the Univer- 
sity of Salamanca persists, although it has 
lost the sway that it once exerted over the 
culture, not only of the Latin, but also the 
Gaelic and Celtic races. It is much older 
than Oxford and at a time it could boast 
more colleges or departments than Oxford, 
having been founded early in the thirteenth 
century by Alfonso IX, King of Leon, an 
ancestor of the present monarch. 

There was no football game rush the day 
we arrived in Salamanca. It was football, 
however, that Buddy’s inquiring mind was 
picturing—a football team made up of some 
of the giant athletic statues appearing 
thereabout. 


“The colors are flying,” he shouted, point- 
ing to a flag of yellow and black that re- 
minded him of the Tiger’s standard of 
Princeton. 


Salamanca has undergone many crushing 
vicissitudes. The Romans sacked it; the 
mighty Hannibal left it prone and pros- 
trate and it was long ere it rallied to gain 
sufficient vigor to assert itself; but after 
the founding of the University it made 
mighty strides. Students flocked to it from 
the four corners of the earth and its fame 
spread north, south, east and west over the 
whole continent of Europe and the Orient. 
Its students carried to other lands the 
knowledge they imbibed at its flowing foun- 
tains and enriched their home countries 
and made them vernal and productive. At 
one time in the fifteenth century there were 
ten thousand students on the rolls of the 
University of Salamanca; it boasted sev- 
enty-five professors; it had hundreds of 
class rooms, scores of bookshops and bind- 
eries and an army of workmen and attend- 
ants. 


Limping over the cobblestones, Buddy 
volunteered, “The old boys here may or 
may not have any team, but the streets are 
covered with footballs! I’ve stubbed my 
toes and turned my ankles clear around. 
I could go on the stage as a Japanese acro- 


Vitis its “fr with age, Salamanca 


students in Revolutionary Days 


bat and twirl barrels after this training. 
The old university doesn’t neglect its train- 
ing field for athletics.” 

To ease Buddy’s head and feet, we hired 
a decrepit hack, which creaked painfully 
as we climbed in. 

After gazing “more in sorrow than in 
anger” at the bony animal in front of it, 


A picturesque 
street in 
Old Seville 


Buddy remarked, “Some day there’s going 
to grow a real horse to draw this hack. I 
can see they’ve got the scaffolding of a real 
animal.” 

With mingled impressions of modern 
practicality and sympathetic imagination, 
we viewed the tortuous, mellowed, historic 
streets of Salamanca. 

Many illustrious graduates gave an im- 
petus to the progress of learning and civil- 
ization by their brilliant attainments. Out 
in the quadrangle looking towards the north 
facade, we faced the heroic statue of Luis 
de Leon, probably the most famous of 
Augustinian monks, who occupied the chair 
of Theology and ran counter to Rome, but 
afterwards made retraction and was rein- 
stated. He is acknowledged as one of 
Spain’s greatest writers, secular as well as 
polemical, and one of the greatest scholars 
of a learned period. In another corner of 
the quadrangle is the statue of the angelic 
Doctor, St. Thomas of Aguin (Thomas 
Aquinas), acknowledged as one of the great 
master-minds of the church, whose teach- 
ings are still taken up and studied in the 
curriculum of the Roman Church, though 
Thomas himself based his philosophy on 
the pagan teachings of Plato and Aristotle. 

Perhaps no nation owed a greater debt 


to Salamanca than Ireland, but Ireland has 
repaid the debt to Spain and to Europe as 
well. The Irish College early became one 
of the chief departments of the great uni- 
versity, and Erin sent her sons by scores 
do be educated there. These young men 


returned to their native hills well equipped 
to maintain the traditions of their ances- 





tors and uphold the glory of the Jnswla 
Doctorum. Then when the penal times 
came and the Irish clergy were hunted 
down as so many wolves, with a price on 
their heads, it was to Salamanca that they 
fled and it became a haven and a sanctuary 
for them until a better day dawned for 
their long-suffering homeland. Ireland and 
Salamanca became joined by bonds stronger 
than steel. Oliver Plunkett studied at Sala- 
manca; Father Murphy, who faced the 
pikes at Vinegar Hill in 1798 was a Sala- 
manca boy, and hundreds of other of Ire- 
land’s famous sons, both cleric and lay, 
studied within the old walls of Salamanca, 
built with high slabs of enduring stone 
from the everlasting quarries of Estre- 
mavura. 

Ireland and Spain have been closely iden- 
tified from the earliest time—in fact, many 
believe that the Irish and Spaniards are 
one in race and blood. Ata very early date 
the old Phoenicians swept along the blue 
Mediterranean in their galleons and tri- 
remes, and coming to the rock-ribbed Pil- 
lars of Hercules, they clambered to the 
mainland, and so fair did they find it that 
they were content to remain there. They 
made Iberia their home for a long time, 
but in due course the lust of adventure 
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drove their descendants to seek farther 
fields, so they set out on the western ocean 
in quest of their “Isle of Dreams.” As 
Tom Moore puts it: 


They set sail in their good ships gallantly 
From the sunny land of Spain. 


In time they came to this wonderful 
island, lying like an emerald gem in the 
waters of the surrounding sea. It was Eire 
—Land of Destiny—a small bit of the 
earth, but one that Fate from the begin- 
ning had selected as the scene of drama— 
ef both comedy and tragedy, unrivalled in 
any other part of the world. These fierce 
Anak-thewed, dark-haired, olive-skinned 
freebooters—the Firbolgs—settled in an- 
cient Ireland and became the progenitors of 
the sturdy race which gave to the island a 





commanding eminence even in those early 
days. 

Many of the proud old Irish clans trace 
their descent back to them and some of 
Ireland’s most illustrious sons are wont to 
boast of their descent from these early 
Iberians. The bond of friendship, there- 
fore, between Spain and Ireland is very 
strong, for “blood is thicker than water” 
the old adage runs. 

In the proud old days the Irish chief- 
tains sent their sons, who were to succeed 
them, to the Land of Spain to learn both 
the science and art of warfare. Many be- 
came so enamored with the country that 
they remained in Spain, and that is why 
so many Irish names are encountered to- 
day throughout the whole Iberian penin- 
sula. And these Irish-Spanish or Spanish- 
Irish have carried their cognomens all over 
the world, so that many places over which 
the flag of proud Castile was unfurled were 
given Irish names which still persevere 
under changing conditions. For instance, 
one of the leading thoroughfares of Ha- 
vana bears the title of “O’Brien Street,” 
which had a Spanish christening. 

Most of the Irish wanderers, however, 
returned to the homeland with keenly tem- 
pered Spanish blades in their hands—the 
craftsmanship of the master artificers in 


steel of Toledo and Badajos, of Sorrento 
and Segovia—to wave anew the fight with 
the enemy. Several sons of the princely 
House of O’Donnell, the great chieftains of 
Tyrconnell learned the soldier’s profession 
in sunny Spain. An O’Donnell of Donegal 
rose to be a Prime Minister of old Espana. 
The present Archbishop of Armagh, the 
Most Rev. Patrick O’Donnell, Ireland’s 
Cardinal, can trace his ancestry back to 
the fighting O’Donnells in Spain. Above 
all, the mighty Owen Roe (O’Neill), whose 
name is talsmanic to all Irish hearts, was 
educated in Spain. 


Owen Roe! our own O’Neill— 
He treads once more our land, 

The blade in his hand is Spanish steel, 
But the hand is an Irish hand. 


Square at 
Alcala La Real, 
a typical 
Spanish 

town 


One of our modern historians says: 
“Cromwell trembled in his boots at the very 
name of Owen Roe,” who died through the 
treachery of being given poisoned slippers 
by Cromwell’s men. He never had a chance 
to face his foe. 

After the French burned the University 
Library, the roll of students began to de- 
cline. Now there are only a thousand, 
mostly Spanish youth. Women as well as 
men took high degrees at the University, 
for the teacher of Isabella, wife of Ferdi- 
nand, won a master’s degree in 1488, indi- 
cating that Spain early recognized the 
rights of women in possessing all the 
honors of college degrees. 

The French destroyed about a score of 
the colleges and the homes of teachers at 
Salamanca. It was but a few years before 
the Little Corporal met his Waterloo that 
his generals faced the Iron Duke in the 
Peninsula (as Spain is often called), and 
many a gray old town fell before the bat- 
teries of shot and shell. Salamanca, Bada- 
jos, Ciudad Rodrigo, Valladolid, and scores 
of others can tell their tales of wreck and 
ruin. 

The University of Salamanca was once a 
world unto itself, but at. present it looks 
like a deserted village, a place from which 
the soul has flown, leaving it inanimate. 


The long-robed monks and Fathers stil] 
show the visitor about and point out the 
beauties that are left—the mural tablets, 
the great frescoed Moorish ceilings, the 
winding marble stair with their carved ban- 
isters and balustrades, and the halls (there 
were over one hundred of them—each in- 
scribed above the door with the name of 
the subject taught within), which once 
echoed the thunder of the orations of the 
professors emulating Cicero, and the low 
murmuring of the students. 

Then you will be brought to the Chapel 
of San Geronino, with its great columns of 
jet black marble supporting the altar, while 
other columns around the altar stand out 
in pink and purple tints, affording a won- 
derful contrast. 

The Library, though depleted, still con- 
tains some rare volumes and many invalu- 
able illustrated manuscripts. It contains a 
copy of one of the first orations of Aristotle 
and of Plutarch. 

The people of the surrounding district 
are now primitive and poor. There are 
many fine squares in the old town such as 
the Plaza San Tome and the Plaza Mayor, 
but it is not a place to attract the modern 
tourist. The University and its traditions 
as a great seat of learning is about the only 
attraction left to Salamanca. 

When Napoleon destroyed the library at 
Salamanca, he wiped out a priceless heri- 
tage to the world in rare books. In this 
most ancient of ancient seats of learning, 
nestling in the mountains, the very stones 
in its cobbled streets of the old university 
city of Spain seem to join in the protest 
that Napoleon should have been more con- 
siderate for posterity and for this old, old 
college town. 

“A most historic center of the scholar- 
ship of the ages,” solemnly chanted the 
guide, rolling his eyes. 

“Tl say it is,” Buddy exclaimed. “I’ll 
bet the college yell is Raw! Raw! Raw! 
Meat! Did you see the fair land we passed 
through to get here? Full o’ bulls.” 

* * * 

Surrounding Salamanca are the grazing 
lands on which wander immense herds of 
goats, with flocks of sheep in the distance. 
Passing like moving carpets on the hillsides 
is this pastoral picture, yet the most valu- 
able herds in this great grazing area are 
reared to die in the Plaza de Torros. The 
little villages on these plains, with from 500 
to 1,000 inhabitants, are concerned chiefly 
with raising stock for the bull ring. There 
is a central ranch house, a rambling build- 
ing surrounding the corral where the own- 
ers, guests, and toreadors come when they 
try out the temper of the animals. It re- 
veals a process of fancy stock breeding in 
Spain. 

The average bull for the leading matador 
in the big fights is usually about five years 
old and he is chosen by a selective system 
in vogue for many centuries. The bulls of 
the herd are allowed to graze freely in a 
“wild” state over a large area. Every few 
months the owners, their guests, and the 
toreadors ride out to the grazing lands and 
“round up” the herd in Will Rogers and 
Wild West style. The bulls, unused to 
horses or men, react to their approach ac- 
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eording to the temper of the animals, show- 
ing their disposition. The high-spirited 
animals become restless and nervous and on 
being prodded, show real fight at once. 
The more sensitive and timid are elimi- 
nated from the herd and put together in 
another group. Later this group is tested, 
to see if any prowess and temper has yet 
developed. This process is worked out until 
only the most mettlesome animals are re- 
tained in the prize group, now ready to be 
sold to the authorities of the bull ring. 
Prices paid for select animals for the big 
fights range from $500 to $2,000. 

In order to understand this “bull” mar- 
ket, the people have to familiarize them- 
selves with every phase and every exigency 
of the bull fight, which is divided into two 
periods, with a time limit, as are our own 
imperial football games. Four bulls are 
killed during each period, in a time allot- 
ment of twenty minutes to mark the demise 
of the bull. Eight matadors are brought 
into the ring during what might be called 
the eight innings of the game. The first 
matador is generally a young man, com- 
paratively new to the ring, with skill yet to 
be proved. He is usually given an animal 
that is comparatively inexpensive and some- 
what lacking in fighting qualities. The 
next bull and the next matador are better— 
both gain in speed and fine points until the 
grand climax is reached—when the eighth 
bull is led on to the supreme climax of the 
festal event. 

Beyond this land of ranch houses, with 
its scattering of chalky, shell-like cabins 
around them, lie the mountains slumbering 
through the scene of the nebulous shades 
of antiquity. Salamanca’s beginnings are 
not of record. This university was the 
cradle of the Spanish mystics. Ignacio 
Loyola, founder of the Jesuits, studied here, 
while Cervantes once sought a Salamanca 
diploma. It was here that Columbus re- 
ceived a hearing and enthusiastic support 
for his theory that the world was “round 
like an orange.” This was one of the im- 
portant incidents that led to his discovery 
of America. 

Indeed Salamanca retains so much of its 


old atmosphere in its cluttered, but ghostly 
streets, that Buddy solemnly declared that 
he expected every minute to meet the ap- 
parition of Columbus himself coming 
around a corner, happy that he had estab- 
lished the fact that “the world was round” 
among the wise men at Salamanca. 

At this ancient University of Salamanca 
I was reminded of the wonderful Miami 
University so auspiciously launched this 
year through the efforts of George E. Mer- 
rick, Judge William E. Walsh, B. S. Ash, 
and an eminent Board of Regents, including 
Dr. Frederick Zeigen, who, from its incep- 
tion, has dreamed a dream that is coming 
true. His first inspiration was to build a 
University where the youth of the Spanish 
countries of the south and the Americans 
of the north could meet and mingle in a 


Typical farm on 
Bay of Biscay 
in the 


Pyrenees 


search for knowledge with the same in- 
satiable spirit that inspired this most an- 
cient of universities. 

All this recalled an eventful day, in a 
room off the library of the Senate at Ma- 
drid, when we looked with a sentimental 


which Consolidated had secured the judg- 
ment ‘against him. Enclosed in. the letter 
was conclusive proof of Rowntree’s own- 
ership of this patent. But also enclosed 
in the letter was the daguerreotype of a 
young girl, Lockhart’s wife, who had been 
Fowler Rowntree’s first love, and for 
whose sake he had kept silent all these 
years. 

Rowntree now had Lockhart in his 
power—and yet? There was something— 
sentiment, perhaps, or was it a suddenly 
developed sense of strategy?—which de- 


i cided him not to show his hand. When 
the $30,000 semi-annual payment was due 


Consolidated, John Rowntree ignored it, 
and continued to ignore it, to Lockhart’s 
utter confusion. 

Thwarted by Rowntree’s strategy, and 
now afraid to attack him openly, Lockhart 
resorted to underhanded tactics, such as 
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fomenting a strike in the Rowntree plant, 
only to have it re-bound on his own plants, 
which were in the throes of an orgy of 
“efficiency.” 

Months later, still worried over what 
Rowntree might have up his sleeve, and 
impatient to force a show-down, quite by 
chance Lockhart met him face to face 
across the table in the dining-car of the 
Twentieth Century Limited. The verbal 
encounter that ensued left Rowntree still 
in command of the situation. “We have 
met the enemy—and they are still ours,” 
he wrote in his note-book. 

Two hours later the two captains of in- 
dustry were pitted against each other in- 
visably in a battle for the patents on an 
electric range. Lockhart won the range, 
but Rowntree won the battle, as subse- 
quent events were to prove. 

A few months later, at the height of 


thrill upon the actual—the real—map which 
Columbus used in 1492—the year of his 
epochal voyage. Yellow with the age of 
the 424 years that have since passed, it was 
fairly radiant in the afternoon sun. Al- 
though this priceless map is today in Ma- 
drid, people in Salamanca still think of it 
as one of their rightful heirlooms, for it 
was here that Columbus first exhibited the 
completed map to the learned professors 
at Salamanca University. Much of the gold 
in the ornamentation of the Dominican 
Convent was brought from the Americas 
in galleons—that seem like mystery ships 
—which showered upon the motherland of 
Spain a flood of gold and endowments and 
gifts for the University of Salamanca that 
would make the modern gifts to colleges 
look like only a fair start toward the ath- 


letic field fund. Even Buddy, with his col- 
lege record for evading what might seem 
temples of study and scenes of “zams’” was 
loathe to leave the scenes of old Salamanca, 
one of the most ancient torches in the on- 
ward march of human knowledge. 


the production season, Rowntree’s big new 
gas-range assembly plant burned. Noth- 
ing daunted, “J. R.” ordered that the 
plant be rebuilt as soon as the walls were 
cool. “Stove Plant to be Rebuilt with Hot 
Bricks,” flashed a press service dispatch, 
and Rowntree became known from coast 
to coast overnight. 

Then, suddenly, came the World War, 
releasing great forces, queer twisting 
forces that were to wrench businesses 
from their foundations, make and unmake 
captains of industry, test the courage and 
measure the caliber of men in every walk 
of life. Forces that were to broaden the 
arena of the battle between Rowntree and 
Lockhart, yet narrow the conflict, man to 
man, a conflict that was to end most sur- 
prisingly with—but read the story for 
yourself. Get the thrill and inspiration 
of it. 
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What War Surgery Did in Face-Making 


‘‘Face-lifting’’ has already become a branch of the surgical profession—The vision of 
W. Augustus Pratt of New York is being fulfilled—An advance made 


in warding off the appearance of age among human beings 


LCHEMISTS have, ever since chemis- 
try became known to man, had vis- 
ions of making gold from the baser 

metals. 

Though this vision has not materialized, 
synthetic gems of a degree that can only 
be detected by experts, have resulted from 
the alchemist’s vision. 


Doctor Pratt before beginning his work of elimina- 
ting the wrinkles of time 


Scientists have had many visions. Some 
have become facts—some are still visions. 
The secret of how to make gold has not 
been discovered—neither has the Fountain 
of Youth of Ponce de Leon, been found, 
but the secret of how to become and re- 
main beautiful has been solved by Dr. 
W. Augustus Pratt of New York, called 
the father of modern plastic surgery. 

Plastic surgery is as old an art as any 
of the arts coming down to us from the 
ages. It could rightfully be said that plas- 
tic surgery is one of the lost arts saved 
from oblivion. When Aristotle, the famed 
Greek still wore baby togas, the Greeks 
were skilled in smoothing out wrinkles 
and straightening noses. This method, 
known at that time to the Greeks, was not, 
however, a lasting method of first aid to 
beauty. Like shaving and hair cutting 
and like dentistry, it had to be attended to 
every so often. 

Centuries ago the barbarians were also 
physicians. In India, every tile and brick 


maker fitted noses as a side line, just like 
today, the average travelling salesman 
carries numerous side lines, or just as 
every oil station fixes tires as a side line. 
Why tiles and noses went together is a 
puzzle no one has been able to solve. 

Perhaps because a brickmaker knowing 
more about making bricks and tiles than 
he did about moulding noses, made noses 
for the ancients of India, the plastic art 
was not looked upon with favor. 

From time to time there have been sur- 
geon artists who have thought of applying 
the same skill, care and thought as used 
by sculptors and portrait painters in mod- 
elling the face and features. This is ex- 
actly what Dr. Pratt is doing. 

Until the World War, face remaking 
was not looked upon with favor by “we 
moderns.” War with greater horrors found 
in any of all history; with devices and im- 
plements hitherto unknown; with fire and 
gases that the keenest chemists of the 
world working under high tension discov- 
ered; war changed many things. 

Man power meant everything in this 
war. Those who could in any way be 
saved through advanced surgery were 
saved so that they could be sent into bat- 
tle again. Plastic surgery that had been 
looked upon more or less unfavorably of- 
fered the only hope of rescuing the maimed 
and unfortunate with the wonderful re- 
sult that men whose faces had _ been 
scarred and marred by the implements of 
war had disfigured features and faces re- 
made by these modern plastic surgeons. 

Then it was that the public discovered 
that facial remaking was not a plaything 
of quacks, but a real achievement, a real 
science, the science of Plastic Surgery. 

If the broken disfigurements of humans 
in war could be removed scientifically, 
why could not, Dr. Pratt queried, the 
scars of time be erased as you remove 
something written on paper with an eraser. 
The skill of a painter and the genius of a 
sculptor combined with a practical knowl- 
edge of surgery, gave to Dr. Pratt after 
years of study the happy combination that 
brought about the answer to his query 
about removing the scars of time. With 
the answer came astonishing results. Re- 
sults even beyond the wildest dream of 
Dr. Pratt. He had discovered what Ponce 
de Leon had been dreaming about how to 
make the dld look young. 

The big factor in present day plastic 
surgery as practised by Dr. Pratt is the 
decalcified bone. The decalcified bone is 
one from which the calcium has been re- 
moved. As a result of the removal of cal- 
cium from bone, the bone is left tender and 
yielding as a piece of well cooked dough. 


Eventually because of the tenderness of 
the bone, it merges into the human tissue 
and behaves as if it had always been a 
part of the anatomy. 

We believe it is as simple for Dr. Pratt 
now to remake a nose as it is to fill a tooth 
—they are both almost as painless. Next 
to remaking noses, the reshaping of lips is 
one of the feats the plastic surgeon is 
called upon to do mostly by men. While 
mouth operations are more delicate and 
more prolonged than reshaping of noses, 
they are almost as easily done as the re- 
making of a nose or the reshaping of an 
ear. But of course the one great demand 
is for face lifting. This is almost as pop- 
ular as a massage at a beauty parlor. Face 
lifting is not confined to the feminine gen- 
der exclusively. Men often see the need 
of it and often make use of the modern 
art of improving the personal appearance. 
The scalp is cut just above the hair line. 
The extraneous skin is cut away with a 
surgeon’s scissors and the edges sewed 
neatly together. 


Doctor Pratt after completing his method of restor- 
ing youthful lines 


One reason why face lifting has beet 
so slow in recognition is because the spec- 
ialist has not had the necessary artistic 
skill, nor the inborn artistic genius, to say 
nothing of the artistic training. Because 
of this fact, they have neglected to remove 
the surplus cuticle between the nose and} 

Continued on page 186 
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Entertaining Millions of Listeners Every Day 


The work of Merlin H. Aylesworth, President of the National Broadcasting Company, in arranging 
continuous Radio programs covering eight hours every day—The range soon to extend to Europe 
and cover sixteen hours every day—and then ‘‘All the time—all over the world’’ 


ONTHS ago requests came to me 
from our subscribers to “write an 
article’. about Merlin H. Ayles- 

worth. Some thought thegNational Broad- 
casting Company was a part of the Na- 
TIONAL MAGAZINE. 

We thanked them for the compliment. The 
suggestions usually included some form of 
grateful appreciation of what Mr. Ayles- 
worth had done for these particular radio 
groups in widely-scattered neighborhoods. 
Then I began the quest to find out some- 
thing personal about this young leader in 
the realm of Radio. Before me was a tall, 
vigorous-speaking, husky-voiced, smiling 
bundle of human energy. I mumbled some- 
thing about this entertaining the masses by 
the million. “Radio does not deal with the 
people in masses, but rather as individuals 
constituting small units,” he replied in a 
rather emphatic way. Then I felt he has 
grappled with a Jitsu hold the problem of 
putting entertaining and worth while pro- 
grams on the air. This developed into a 
chat concerning the invisible audiences with 
one directing programs heard by more peo- 
ple in one day than have ever attended all 
the theatres and churches in the country in 
an entire week or even month. Mr. Ayles- 
worth is now one of the pioneer impres- 
sarios of the air who has already won pop- 
ular favor in blazing a path to millions of 
ears. 

There is a “go-ahead and get it’ some- 
thing about Merlin Aylesworth that typifies 
alert America at its best, for he seems to 
have “tuned in” on just the right dot on 
the dial to catch the reactions of his public 
in these rushing radio times. An all-per- 
vading influence comes out of the ether in 
these days. Unknown a few years ago, 
tadio is now a handmaiden utilized in the 
everyday life of the American people. 


The exhilarating and rigorous experi- 
ences in the early life of Merlin Aylesworth 
were preparing him to explore new fields 
in the nebulous world of ether and the ever 
widening field of broadcasting. He first 
saw the light of day in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Later he looked upon the arclight covered 
vith bugs in front of the Pullman House, 
and in the shadows of this he may have 
seen his future career foreshadowed as a 
leading spirit in the Electric Lighting As- 
sociation of America. This busy and am- 
bitions city in Iowa is “an average city of 
an average state of an average man” as 
Merle Crowle, Editor of the American Mag- 
azine, has put it. Located on the banks of 
the placid Cedar River with its sand banks 
and sequestered swimming holes, young 
Aylesworth doubtless played hooky and 
lived the life of the average boy born in a 


“Main Street” town, seeing the circus once 
a year, getting tickets for the Minstrel 
Show at Green’s Opera House by carrying 
a banner in the parade and getting more 
thrills out of life than even Broadway could 
provide in later years. At an early age this 
hopeful son of a preacher knew what it 


was to pack up the household goods and 
move on to “another charge”—breaking the 
ties of boyhood friendship. When his 
father became a college president in Col- 
orado, the Aylesworth family pulled in the 
moving cards for a while, and the father 
and mother decided it was time to give the 
son a good education as their legacy. As 
an educator, pater insisted upon giving his 
son the best advantages he could command 
for him in getting on in the world and 
building a career of usefulness. About the 
time a tradition was current concerning 
preachers’ sons, that was not always favor- 
able to them as a class, but this preacher’s 
son realized early in life that his father’s 
training and profession was a help in mak- 
ing his way in the world, if he made the 
right use of it—and he has added another 
illustrious name to the roll call of distin- 
guished sons of preachers. 


A genius for leadership was apparent in 
young Aylesworth’s high school and college 
days, for he was a bundle of enthusiasm 
and well poised. Deciding upon the law 
as a career which he felt would enable him 
to supplement the slender income of the 
father’s meagre savings, he indicated that 


M. H. Aylesworth, 
President of the 
National 
Broadcasting 
Company 


© Underwood & 
Underwood 


he easily understood the elastic definition 
of the word “fee”’—as interpreted by law- 
yers. Admitted to the bar he hung out his 
shingle on the sunlight of Denver, confident 
that it would attract clients—on a basis of 
giving real service for a stipend. The first 
case that appeared on his calendar was a 
job collecting bad bills for a medical so- 
ciety. Not only were the bills collected, but 
he gained the confidence of the debtors, 
making the forgetful patients, now well, 
feel honored that they had been privileged 
at last to pay the bills, and actually wel- 
comed him as the ambassador of bad debts. 
Familiar with the history of each individ- 
ual case he even knew the favorite ailment 
and characteristics of their operation 
among the hosts who so soon forget the 
doctors’ bills. 

Cheery and hearty in his infectious en- 
thusiasm, the droning routine and drab at- 
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mosphere of the gloomy courtroom was 
brightened by his presence. Even the op- 
posing counsel was amazed by his courtesy. 
When he entered it was like the windows 
being opened for a flood of invigorating 


that the real practice of law was not taught 
in the leather-bound volumes of Blackstone, 
or lectures in the classroom—the human 
equation was recognized as a primary es- 
sential. Constantly meeting and mingling 
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National Broadcasting Company’s Building, New York 


fresh air. The jury were betimes sitting 
up and taking notice of that young live-wire 
lawyer. With a passion for facts, he never 
seemed to linger long where there was any 
wavering—consequently, the favorable ver- 
dicts rapidly won an enviable reputation 
for the young attorney, always busy 
smoothing out the rough places for his 
clients. Early in his career, he realized 


with all sorts and conditions of people, he 
appraised the value of human contacts in 
every collateral activity, for did he not de- 
tour from professional circles now and then 
into the field of politics! Old friends in 
Denver insist that if he had continued along 
this line he would have gone to the top as 
Governor and Senator from Colorado, for 
he understood the way of making his ming- 


ling with human beings result in some- 
thing to their own advantage before con- 
sidering his own purposes. 

* x * 

Two years before he was thirty, he was 
Chairman of the Colorado Utilities Com- 
mission, where he revealed an unusual abil- 
ity for handling large affairs, bringing into 
play his faculty of meeting vexatious situ- 
ations fearlessly and ironing out dissen- 
sions. In his schoolboy days he was called 
“Deac” by his chums to identify him by 
the calling of his father. Like the tradi- 
tional “deacon,” he was always ready to 
“speak out in meeting” when he had any- 
thing to say, and inevitably became a “pil- 
lar” in any organization with which he was 
identified. Thdé#future never appeared to 
worry him—because he was too busy mak- 
ing it. There was always the next thing 
to do—no resting upon his oars on past 
performances as a guarantee of the future, 
for he has facetiously commented: “There 
are thousands of young chaps who are look- 
ing so hard into the future, that they for- 
get to make any real dent in the present.” 

When I first saw Merlin Aylesworth in 
action at a national convention of the Elec- 
tric Light Association, it did not require 
the insight of an astrologer to make a “hind- 
sight” prediction, that he would become 
president of the Association. His associ- 
ations and wide acquaintanceships with the 
student body of the Colorado Agricultural 
College, University of Colorado, University 
of Wisconsin and Denver University, to say 
nothing of topping off at Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York, served him well for 
he played the game with all‘ the cards in 
the deck on the basis of a square deal and 
“faces up.” 

From the beginning of his career, public 
relations and public service have been both 
an avocation and vocation. After three 
years of service with the Colorado Public 
Utilities Commission, he was called East to 
become the managing director of the Na- 
tional Electric Lighting Association. It 
was agreed that he was the man for a big 
job. From that time in 1919 until he was 
called to take up the executive work of the 
National Broadcasting Company in 1926, 
he accomplished much. Naturally, he was 
loath to leave the activities in which he had 
made so many friends and launched a pro- 
gram upon which he had concentrated his 
energies as the beginning of greater 
achievements. 

Urged to take up the new work in the 
realm of Radio, he frankly declared: “I will 
be literally starting from the bottom again 
—in an unknown field—but it must be done 
by someone.” From the moment he organ- 
ized his first staff and set the machinery ot 
the new and most ambitious enterprise in 
motion—he has been going strong. 

His gracious way and executive precision 
soon enlisted the enthusiasm of his associ- 
ates, while the friendly grip of his hand 
and open mind invited co-operation all along 
the line from business men and Radio fans. 
An experienced speaker on public utility 
questions in all parts of the country, he 
had little difficulty in making his plans 
thoroughly understood. Starting with a 
clearly defined declaration of principles, he 
indicated how diligently he had studied the 
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pasic idea of a foundation. He made a 
chart which indicated at the outset that 
he knew all the tjme which way he was 
going. These initial propositions he made 
were broad and comprehensive, covering 
much more than merely the unlimited scope 
of details involved in broadcasting on the 
Radio—they were fundamentals. 

“First,” he declared, “we must make 
radio broadcasting of compelling interest 
and develop entertainment as the principal 
factor of broadcasting. Fortunately broad- 
casting entertainment is mostly musical. 
This entertainment, however, must be of 
the highest quality and of maximum va- 
riety. 

“Secondly, we must see that matters of 
public interest are properly covered by 
radio broadcasting. The problem - involves 
practical elimination of long speeches by 
radio except on matters of the greatest pos- 
sible national interest. 

“Thirdly, I believe that the leading sta- 
tions of the country should more fully real- 
ize their duties to the farmer. There is al- 
ready a plethora of broadcasting in some 
metropolitan centers, but broadcasting to 
the farmer means much more than mere en- 
tertainment, great as that is. It is both 
brightening his existence and aiding him 
to make a livelihood. 

“Fourthly, the utmost fairness must be 
maintained in radio broadcasting in every- 
thing from politics to jazz.” 

* * * 

Radio stations using varied letters of the 
alphabet are now as familiar to him as his 
ABC. The WEAF chain of the National 


Broadcasting Company has expanded its 
radio constituents by the thousands every 
day, with hook-up and extensions that are 
reaching out from Coast to Coast and from 


the Lakes to the Gulf. The map of the 
United States is always in his mind. As 
in other forms of public entertainment—it 
is the program that counts. Soon after 
taking up the work, a little over a year 
ago, Mr. Aylesworth outlined principles 
that are as fixed as the orbits of the plan- 
ets. In his ceaseless activities I have heard 
him make addresses at the International 
Advertising Convention in his own old 
home town of Denver, and at the New Eng- 
land Advertising Conferences in Boston, 
where the fundamentals were reiterated by 
him in a most impressive manner. I have 
seen him in his office and in conferences, 
where he always manages to emphasize the 
policies as they evolve in a most fascinating 
and convincing way. In 1926 he gave out 
the following statement, and right here it 
Is interesting to observe how seldom he 
has wandered from the main road in the 
Whirling and exacting months that have 
followed: 

_“Entertainment still comes first in ra- 
dio,” he said. “We must please all the 
people. 

“It is a wrong principle to attempt to 
educate the public by radio. In time the 
use of radio in teaching in schools and uni- 
versities may become advisable. I think it 
will. Under proper administration for real 
education it may be useful to have a few 
great teachers lecturing to the schools and 
colleges of the country. 


“Generally, speeches and debates should 
be severely limited. All religions have a 
place in broadcasting, of course. 

“Broadcasting offers most to the farm- 
ers of the country. As electrical power is 
being put to new uses on the farm, so is 
broadcasting aiding farmers in the conduct 
of their business and is brightening their 
lives.” 

In all these contacts and meetings I have 
observed that Merlin Aylesworth always 
quietly and smilingly insists upon “hewing 
straight to the line” in first of all, meriting 
public confidence. While he sees things in 
a broad way and thinks in a universal, he 
seems to understand the rather intimate 
and delicate relations between the micro- 
phone and 4he radio set in the homes. 

+ * * 

In his recent conference with Sir John 
Reith, Director General of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, plans were per- 
fected for an exchange of feature programs 
between Europe and America that will mark 
the dawn of a new era in international 
broadcasting. Iwill bring London to New 
York, Chicago and San Francisco into a 
veritable radio neighborhood. Through the 
ether and over the cable will come a record 
of events in America reaching to the asso- 
ciated stations in Europe, bringing millions 
of people of Europe in radio touch with 
America. The difference in time will ne- 
cessitate expanding the period of broad- 
casting from eight hours, as it is at pres- 
ent, to sixteen times sixty minutes between 
sun and sun. The project involves tremen- 
dous technical and engineering problems, 
together with almost revolutionary changes 
in program arrangements, due to difference 
in time and adaption of the features. The 
British Broadcasting system is controlled 
by the Government, and is heartily co-oper- 
ating with Mr. Aylesworth to make trans- 
oceanic radio a popular reality. 

There was an outburst of applause when 
Mr. Aylesworth predicted in a recent ad- 
dress that in a brief period of time, more 
than one hundred million people will be 
reached by radio. He insisted that a great 
university of the air is in the making. An 
endowed university of the air is suggested 
for adults, schools, colleges and all institu- 
tions of learning close at hand. The first 
constructive step has already been made. 

In his wide acquaintance and contacts 
with people all over the country, Merlin 
Aylesworth has enabled others to see the 
light—for that was his first business in 
New York—making lighting men “see 
light.” The two million radio sets on the 
farms, and what it means in an economic 
way to the farmers in getting the market 
and weather reports, are not overlooked in 
his calculations. The other six millions now 
“tuning in” at all hours of the day in vari- 
ous sections of the country are only the 
vanguard of the seventeen million sets that 
may be found in the American homes be- 
fore very many years have passed. Radio 
is now recognized as a necessity in the home 
and - office or wherever there is need of 
communication between human beings. Its 
use will soon rival the universality of the 
telephone. It has come to be a friendly 
hourly visitor in the homes of the land that 


comes and goes as we wish, exercising the 
magic of a fairy wand in the realm of Eros. 
It has driven away the clouds of loneliness, 
and is keeping the boys on the farm, en- 
couraged by the fact that the farmer is 
now as closely associated with the Radio 
world as the city dweller. 

Long before he took up his last assign- 
ment to radio, Merlin Aylesworth thought 
of his mother far away and sent her a set 
to use on the isolated Colorado ranch where 
she resided. Brought up in the East, an 
accomplished musician, accustomed to all 
the social advantages of the old home in 
an older settled state, she lived far out on 
the prairie, many miles from the railroad, 
almost out of touch with the world she knew 
in her youth. When her son sent a receiv- 
ing set, the letter of thanks reached him 
dotted with tears of happiness, telling him 
of what a difference it made in her life, 
bringing the symphony concerts to her own 
home; hearing again the songs that brought 
a floodtide of memories; listening to lec- 
tures that deal with things worth while; to 
say nothing of keeping step with the latest 
dances and jazz songs from Broadway. In 
fact, living over again on that far-away 
ranch the life of youth that had become an 
inspiring and happy memory. 

+ * * 

In a sweeping analysis of the future,.Mr. 
Aylesworth proves an irredeemable opti- 
mist, for he believes in the efficacy of en- 
tertainment—always entertainment, touch- 
ing the divine afflatus of human interest. 
Insisting that there never can be a monop- 
oly of broadcasting, he points out the fact 
that the listener can turn off oné station 
for another, or refuse to listen to anyone 
or anything that does not have a personal 
appeal. A firm believer in Government reg- 
ulation, he anticipates and welcomes reason- 
able regulations in broadcasting; but be- 
lieves that the censor of last resort will be 
the regulatory mandate of the myriad of 
radio listeners who have been educated hour 
after hour, day after day, in music; art, 
science, together with general information, 
which, reiterated over and over again, is 
making the classics familiar to the common 
people and the ballads and songs of the 
common people known to the cultural dwell- 
ing apart in the heights of their isolated 
Olympus. Radio is radiating more than 
mere sound—it is transferring old notions 
into new ones, suffusing the atmosphere and 
actually transplanting environment of one 
section bodily to another. It may result in 
enabling an Englishman to see the point 
of an American joke, and eliminate some 
of the braggadocio and crassness of Amer- 
ica that is offensive to some of our English 
cousins. It has helped to puncture the wind: 
bags of the demagogue and soap-box agita- 
tors, diffusing steadily and persistently the 
all-pervading spirit of democracy which 
was incorporated in the ideals of the Fath- 
ers of the Republic. How fortunate that 
the one pre-eminent leader in American 
broadcasting should represent Youth— 
young manhood fired with limitless ambi- 
tions, but always uncompromising in main- 
taining wholesome ideals, worked out on a 
practical basis, without fuss or feathers— 
but just doing the job! 
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Stirring Career of Charles Sumner Bird 


The young lawyer who returned home to build up the family business—He soon became one of New 
England’s industrial leaders—Activity in National affairs as friend and supporter of 
Theodore Roosevelt—Courage of forebears, and the distinguished statesman for 
whom he was named, maintained by the late Charles Sumner Bird 


HAT more impressive monument 
W could Charles Sumner Bird have 

left than the industrial institution 
which he developed during his busy ca- 
reer? With all the pressing demands 
upon his time and genius, few men have 
lived a life devoted more to practical ideals 
and pursuits. Courageous, energetic and 
efficient in his own business, he built up 
an organization among his own people of 
Walpole, maintaining New England tra- 
ditions, fathers and sons continuing in 
loyal service to the Charles Sumner Bird 
ideals. His public career reflected the 
same high principles of his private life. 

- . * 

When Francis W. Bird, the “Sage of 
Walpole,” intimate friend of Senator 
Charles Sumner, named his son, born in 
1855, in honor of the illustrious Senator, 
he must have unconsciously felt that this 
son was to play an important part in pub- 
lic as well as the business life of the coun- 
try. The father’s hopes were more than ful- 
filled. Graduating from Harvard in 1877, 
young Charles Sumner Bird at 22, had 
plans to become a lawyer. In the mean- 
time his father’s business needed his help 
and he felt that it was his first duty to 
return home and put it on its feet. Don- 
ning overalls, he worked as a laborer in 
the mill of the Bird factory in East Wal- 
pole, and learned paper manufacturing to 
the minutest detail of original processes 
and sources of supply, as well as selling and 
distributing the finished product on a basis 
of an attractive and serviceable value to 
the consumers. Of an inventive turn of 
mind, he evolved with his workmen many 
labor-saving devices that economized in 
production. It was not long until he had 
not only restored the business, but had ex- 
panded the trade all over the world. Other 
mills were established in Massachusetts, 
thode Island and Canada, and Charles 
Sumner Bird found himself early in life in 
the forefront of successful New England 
industrial leaders. 

The modest factory began by his grand- 
father in 1795 soon expanded to an estab- 
lishment using the products of five con- 
tinents of the world, which furnished raw 
materials that could not be obtained in 
the United States, and was shipping his 
own goods to markets covering the Seven 
Seas, wherever there was a want of a roof. 
All this time, Charles Sumner Bird main- 
tained a close personal and sympathetic 
relation with his employees. Living at 
Walpole, he shared in the community’s de- 
velopment. Generous in his treatment of 
associates, he shortened working hours 
and increased the pay, as the business de- 


veloped under his alert leadership. As- 
siduously devoting himself to building up 
the business of Bird & Son, he added col- 
lateral lines in a logical evolutign from the 
basic products of his factories. 
* * 

American artisans, their children and 

their children’s children have been work- 





The late Charles Sumner Bird 


ing in the various Bird & Son factories 
for a longer time than two-thirds of the 
states of our Union have been in existence. 
Workmen wrought here when there were 
flintlocks hung over the hearthstones and 
when roving bands of Indians had casual 
ways of interrupting men’s occupations. 
Indeed the story of Bird & Son’s factor- 
ies and the Neponset products is so closely 
interwoven with the history of our country 
and of that settlement at Walpole that it is 
an integral part of our nation’s industrial 
activities. The establishment of Bird & 
Son, Inc., epitomizes New England, the 
most characteristic and best in its men, its 


industry and its relation to affairs of the 
nation. 
n oo * 

Entry into political life was noted when 
he financially supported Grover Cleveland 
for President, although at that time known 
as a Republican. Later he was a delegate 
to the Palmer and Buckner Democratic con- 
vention, supporting the Gold Standard. 
During the time of McKinley he was again 
identified with the activities of the Republi- 
can party. When Theodore Roosevelt or- 
ganized the Bull Moose party, Charles Sun- 
ner Bird became one of his most active and 
enthusiastic supporters. As the Progressive 
nominee for Governor of Massachusetts at 
two different elections, he polled 125,000 
votes more than any other candidate of a 
Third party ever secured—in fact more 
votes than was cast for the Republican 
candidate. 

Sympathetic and kindly in his generosity, 
Mr. Bird was seldom appealed to in vain 
for a worthy cause or person. He never 
turned off an old worthy employee, and 
when they grew old in his service they 
were put on his private payroll. Rigid in 
his principles of honor, he never would 
permit his salesmen to accept outside fa- 
vors, such as a railroad pass or a rebate 
on shipment at a time when the practice 
was somewhat general among large busi- 
ness concerns. 

When one of his workmen died, leaving 
a large family of children, his condolence 
and sympathy was extended with a letter 
to the widow stating that “you will con- 
tinue. to draw your husband’s salary as 
long as you are his widow.” 

In the last days spent at “Endean,” the 
home in Walpole which has long been 
the domicile of the Bird family, he passed 
away amid the scenes of his virile and 
active life, sincerely beloved and mourned 
by the workmen with whom he had been 
associated and: for whom he had done s0 
much. 

The Old-Timers Club, made up of vet- 
eran employees, tenderly expressed the 
grateful appreciation.and love that was 
felt by everyone associated with Bird and 
Son when Charles Sumner Bird closed his 
eyes in his last sleep, conscious that his 
great life work would continue to grow 
and develop into the fullest conceptions 
of his dreams. The flag of the Common- 
wealth that he had served so well, to- 
gether with that of the flag of his couniry, 
was at half-mast over the State House 
when his old friends and associates paid 
their tributes at his resting place in the 
beloved Walpole of his birth and youth 
and full-orbed manhood. 
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The Only Office of Its Kind 


The Alford Organization turns out orchestra parts of a song in fifteen minutes—Expediting the work 
on musical scores which saves golden hours to talented composers 


OU are all familiar with the man who 
Y lived in the wilderness and built such 

an excellent mouse-trap that Mr. and 
Mrs. World trampled down the grass and 
posies wearing a path to his door. Many 
examples could be cited of geniuses who 
have carved their names on the tablets of 
human achievements by doing one thing a 
little different and a little better than any 
one else. This is the age of specialization. 
If practice makes perfect, then concentrated 
practice and study on some special subject 
must hasten the perfection. 

Up in a little town in Minnesota, far 
from the enlightened and cultured realm of 
the big eastern metropolises, a couple of 
country Doctors (brothers) started to prac- 
tice medicine. They studied, dreamed and 
worked constantly and soon the world was 
building a path to their door. Their phe- 
nomenal surgical skill was heralded from 
the house-tops. The cow-puncher from the 
west rode into Rochester on the same train 
that carried the European nobility to be 
operated on by these great super-surgeons. 
Their fame spread until their little old 
home town took on the appearance of ore 
large base-hospital. Enough sufferers ar- 
rived every day to keep a dozen surgeons 
working night and day. 

The Mayos met the situation this way: 
They searched out the greatest specialists 
in their respective lines and brought them 
to Rochester. Down in the Carolinas they 
discovered a man who was a specialist on 
stomach troubles—they got him. Over in 
Europe they found a man who was consid- 
ered the last word in abdominal surgery. 
From the east they brought a wonderful 
diagnostician, from the far north a heart 
specialist, from the west an eye, ear and 
nose man and so on until they had gathered 
around them in that little town the most 
highly efficient and specialized clinic in all 
the world. 

The patient’s case is carefully studied by 
these two great medical masters and finally 
turned over to the particular specialist that 
it calls for. In this way the highest pos- 
sible efficiency is obtained and everyone is 
familiar with the way the world has beaten 
a path to Rochester and the Mayos. 

But I didn’t start to write about the 
Mayos—I only wished to use their achieve- 
ments as a parallel example in illustrating 
another along an entirely different line. 

In Chicago we have today an establish- 
ment which stands out as being absolutely 
unique. There is not a similar institution 
in the whole world and never has been. I 
refer to the music arranging plant of 
Harry Alford, located on the sixth floor of 
the State-Lake building. 





By CLAY SMITH 


Mr. Alford dreamed a dream and decided 
he would make it come true and market it. 
The reality has surpassed the dream a thou- 
sand fold. 





Harry Alford 


Harry Alford was born in the little coun- 
try village of Blissfield, Michigan, and at 
the age of twelve was playing trombone in 
the town band. He soon out-grew this and 
went to Dana’s band and orchestra school 
of Warren, Ohio, where he took up the 
study of piano, harmony and composition. 
He specialized in arranging. After com- 
pleting this technical course he went to 
Chicago with his instrument under his arm, 
a head full of expert knowledge and a 
strong determination to do something 
worthwhile. He had planned to establish 
an arranging bureau where he could offer 
for sale some of this knowledge. In those 
days most of the arranging of music was 
done by some decrepit old musician in a 
dusty attic or by the “house-leader” in some 
local orchestra—when he had time. 

The usual “cant-be-done” boys advised 
him if he expected to make a living arrang- 
ing music he would starve to death. This 


bit of pessimism failed to make a dent in 
young Alford’s enthusiasm. He played some 
jobs on the trombone and did all the ar- 
ranging he could get to do. For this he 
was sometimes paid well, sometimes not at 
all, but it wasn’t long before his clever ar- 
rangement came to be recognized. He 
rented desk room in the corner of a little 
old dingy office so small that he was pinched 
for enough elbow room to wield his pen and 
soon he had so many customers they 
jammed the little office and over-flowed into 
the hall. He took larger. quarters and 
promptly out-grew them. Again he en- 
larged and, like the famous Rochester sur- 
geons, started out to scour the country for 
the best arrangers with which to build his 
modern music arranging clinic. 

He secured a man who bore the reputa- 
tion of being the finest voice arranger in 
the country, and whose work on part songs 
and choruses was unexcelled. Then he cap- 
tured the most modern arranger of “Jazz” 
and balanced the “Jazz” expert by securing 
a master arranger of the classics. Next he 
obtained a specialist on military band work, 
one on religion and oratorio music and an- 
other who was world famous for his sym- 
phonic medleys and variations. 

On entering this modern music-arrang- 
ing plant you encounter the usual outer 
office with the information desk, phones, 
mailing counter, etc. Next you are ushered 
into the presence of the King, as his friends 
and admirers like to call Alford. He is 
seated before a very large, flat-top desk, 
an intellectual island completely surrounded 
by manuscripts. Every manuscript that 
enters the plant must go through his hands 
first. For example: He consults with the 
customer, jots down all his ideas, makes one 
of his famous shorthand scores or rough 
sketches of the fundamentals and then 
marks it for the particular arranger who 
is to do the work. 

Perhaps the leader of a University Glee 
Club wants a plantation melody arranged 
for twenty voices. This work goes to the 
man who is famous as a chorus arranger. 
Or possibly the manager of a big-time 
vaudeville act wants the latest hit arranged 
for two piccalos and an accordian so this 
is passed on to the novelty man. A band 
leader from a small town comes in to have 
one of his own crude arrangements brushed 
up and rewritten and this goes to the man 
who is specialized in this line of work. 

I said that every piece of manuscript 
passes thru Mr. Alford’s hands to be al- 
lotted to the proper arranger and also does 
it again pass thru his hands for the final 
O. K. before being delivered to the “cus- 
tomer. This double check assures against 
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possible mistakes and makes for efficiency. 

Next to Mr. Alford’s room is the large 
light arranging room with several rows of 
desks placed back to back. Here work some 
fifteen or twenty of the crack arrangers of 





the country. Much of the simpler work can 
be done by professional copyists and these 
are located in an adjoining room. Besides 
all this the plant is equipped with a sound- 
proof testing room where arrangements are 
being tried out by experts employed for this 
purpose. Add to this the usual office force 
and you will have an idea of this institu- 
tion. 

To give you an idea of the. volume of 
business it is only necessary to say that 
during the past year over three tons of 
manuscript paper and twenty gallons of 
ink were consumed. 

Mr. Alford is called upon in all kinds of 
emergencies. Some time ago a vaudeville 
act arrived in the city minus their music 
and it was just half an hour before they 
were billed to appear. One of their selec- 
tions was not published for orchestra so 
they must have an orchestration and have 
it in thirty minutes. The manager sent out 
the S. O. S. to Alford, who bought ten cop- 
ies of the published piano score, distributed 
them among ten arrangers and with the ten 
working simultaneously the complete or- 
chestration was built and delivered in fif- 
teen minutes. 

Many prominent business men, whose 
hobby is music, compose beautiful melodies 
but on account of their lack of musical edu- 
cation are unable to arrange them. They 
rush up to Harry Alford with the melodies 
ringing in their heads; he takes them down 
almost as fast as they can hum them and 
soon returns a finished arrangement for 
piano, band or orchestra according to their 
wishes. 

The public seldom if ever gives a thought 
to the arranger of music. They hear one 
1f the leading orchestras play a tune and 
marvel at the perfect ensemble and various 
musical tricks the performers resort to and 
wonder how they know just when to fit 
them in so they will not conflict with what 
the others are playing. This is a mistaken 
idea—the arranger does it all. It is beyond 
the pale of human endeavor to improvise so 


perfectly. Every musical effect is carefully 
thought over and worked out to a split- 
second, nothing is left to chance. A good 
arranger is able to take a weak, wobbly, in- 
sipid melody and build it up with counter 


Harry Alford 
at work in 
his music 


arranging 
lant in the 


melodies and harmonies until it becomes a 
veritable symphony. These are what the 
trade calls popular symphonic arrange- 
ments and they are what you hear on the 
latest dance records. 

Most of the writers of popular songs pick 
out a melody with one finger on the piano 


Arthur Middleton, Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Eddie Foy, Ned Wayburn, “Castles 
in the Air,” “Topsy and Eva,” “Yes, Yes, 
Yvette,” Zeigfeld’s “Follies,” etc., as well 
as University of Illinois, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Northwestern University, University 
of Indiana, University of Chicago, Univer. 
sity of Kansas, University of Montana, 
University of Minnesota, Lawrence Col- 
lege, Ringling Brothers Circus, Sells-F loto 
Circus, Hagenbeck-Wallace Shows, Fred 
Stone, Charles Winninger, Harry Frazee, 
Frank Tinney, Trixie Friganza, Raymond 
Hitchcock, Nora Bayes, Gus Edwards, 
Blanche Ring, Nan Halperin, and many 
others. He has made special arrange- 
ments for such musical comedies as “No, 
No, Nanette,” and George White’s “Scan- 
dals.” 

Some of Mr. Alford’s novelty composi- 
tions which have attracted nation-wide 
attention are “Blind Man’s Movie,” “Cir- 
cus Days,” “Wedding of Heinie and Kath- 
rina,” “Clownette,” and “Lucy’s Sextette,” 
the latter a travesty on the “Sextette from 
Lucia.” 

Mr. Alford’s hobbies are golf and di- 
recting the famous Siloam Commandery 
Band, orchestra and male chorus of 130 
men, which is known throughout the 
states as the “Millionaires’ Band,” com- 
posed of professional men, such as doc- 
tors, lawyers, bankers and business men. 

About the only time Mr. Alford gets 
away from his plant is when some of the 
big orchestras go east to make their famous 
dance records. They take this musical spe- 





and the arranger does the rest. Some of 
the nationally known composers, who are 
perfectly capable of making their own ar- 
rangements, prefer to make a rough pen- 
ciled sketch and have the technical mechan- 
ical work done by a professional arranger. 

Mr. Alford numbers among his custom- 
ers the leaders of all lines of entertainment, 
such as: John Phillip Sousa, Pat Conway, 
U. S. Navy Band and U. S. Marine Band, 
also the famous University of Illinois 
Band, Great Lakes Band, Oakland Motor 
Car Co. Band, Simmons Bed Co. Band, 
Vincent Youmans, composer of “Hit the 
Deck,” Perey Wenrich, Al Jolson, Eddie 
Cantor, The Duncan Sisters, Tom Brown, 


cialist along to do special arranging that is 
bound to be necessary on a moment’s notice 
when recording is being done. 

Alford claims every man is a genius. The 
only failures in this life are the men who 
quit trying. Harry got the vision when 4 
very young man and now, while in the 
prime of life, has realized that vision as 
the head of this very singular institution. 
If you have any doubt about the world not 
recognizing genius, go up to his place some 
time and watch the line of people passing 
through his door every twenty-four hours. 
You'll realize they have found him and vill 
not question my opening epigram for tiey 
have certainly worn a path to his door. 
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Activities of Lady Astor—American Born 


What happens so often in the United States has occurred in England—Many British and foreign 
born in Congress and high public positions in America—Incidents in the busy life 
of Nancy Langhorne—Lady Astor, Member of Parliament 


ABLE dispatches of today tell us 

much concerning the quips and jests 

of Lady Astor in her busy life as a 
member of the English Parliament. While 
she never lived in Canada, the fur trade 
of old John Jacob Astor was so associated 
with Montreal and French trappers that 
her career as a woman from North Amer- 
ica and the United States was of great 
interest. She became a British subject 
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The original John Jacob Astor, the founder of the 
fortune, had many outposts on the Canadian border, 
where the French trappers brought pelts for his 
growing fur trade. Only within the past year his 
warehouse of grey stone was torn down in Montreal 


and entered Parliament, an act which will 
ever inspire other “Colonials” with am- 
bition. 

The words “other Colonials” is chosen 
purposely, since the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don said he felt more at home in Virginia 
than in any state in the Union; and that 
it really seemed like an English shire set 
down in the New World. This speech 
pleased the descendants of those early old 
cavaliers who brought civilization to 
North America, named their land after 
England’s Virgin Queen and their river 
in honor of the son of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. It may also explain why Nancy 
Astor always felt at home in Surrey, 
Kent and the Plymouth section of old Eng- 
land, for was she not literally a grand- 


By CASSIE MONCURE 
LYNE 


child of the mother country—returning to 
the land of her forebears? 

The work she has accomplished for Eng- 
lish women, as to property rights and her 
desire to make her husband popular, util- 
izing his resources for the uplift of the 
poor and the laboring classes, proves that 
her heart is in the right place. Lady As- 
tor knows her Virginia, the land of her 
birth is proud of her. With her husband, 
Viscount Astor, she recently sent a won- 
derful portrait of Good Queen Bess as a 
present to the state capitol at Richmond, 
Virginia, where it adorns the Governor’s 
room. 

“Cliveden,” the beautiful home of the 
Astors in England, was used as a hospital 
in the World War. Twenty-one American 
boys died there, nineteen of whose bodies 
have been returned to the United States. 
The others remain in the attractive ceme- 


_ tery which is on the Cliveden estate, where 


a beautiful chapel and well kept graves 
commemorate those faithful servitors of 
Lord Astor who made the supreme sacri- 
fice for the Imperial Government and 
Union Jack! Many Canadian soldiers 
went to Cliveden for nursing and found 
convalescence there after Ypres and Vimy 
Ridge. 
* * * 

It is fitting that Nancy Astor should 
have been able to use her energies to se- 
cure- a seat in the House of Commons; 
landing a peerage and battling down Eng- 
lish prejudice to American innovations, 
which have stamped her as a plucky poli- 
tician—whose nimble wit met sallies in 
heckling that showed her Irish humor. 
The Langhornes are of Celtic blood. Her 
alertness has made her one of the best 
known women in the world—certainly on 
two continents; where she has hob-nobbed 
with royalty and shared the friendship of 
royalty, the Asquiths, Winston Churchill 
and Lloyd George. Perhaps this might not 
have been possible, if the World War had 
not broken down the barriers of the Vic- 
torian point of view; but certainly the late 
King Edward admired her, insisting that 
a chat with “Lady Nancy” rolled away the 
burden of years. Her saucy speech amused 
him; for when old dowagers tried to be- 
guile her away from conversation with 
the Sovereign, by inviting her to join in a 
game of cards, she laughingly replied, 
with an arched look, “I do not know a 
knave from a_king’”—which intensely 
amused the hearer, remembering his own 
Prince of Wales’ days in France, with 


baccarat, when the Jersey Lily was the 
cynosure of all eyes. 

On another occasion, a _ disgruntled 
peeress observed, “I do not see what our 
young noblemen find to admire in the Am- 
erican girls, with their poor complexions 
and sallow faces.” This provoked Lady 
Nancy to reply: “They are more interested 
in our green backs than in our pink 
cheeks.” Such retorts made her a favor- 
ite with the men rather than the mid-Vic- 
torians; and as for Consuelo Vanderbilt, 
as Duchess of Marlborough, Lady Astor 





Lady Astor, first woman member of Parliament, 
born in Virginia, which was the first English 
settlement in the New World 


never let an opportunity pass without giv- 
ing her a retort as to trade: “Shall I take 
precedence—for the Astors had long 
stopped skinning skunks before the Van- 
derbilts had quit plying their ferry- 
boats?” Yet people who know her, real- 
ize that this is done in the spirit of teas- 
ing—like a mischievous child, without 
malice. 

The fortune which old John Jacob As- 
tor made, came largely through the co- 
operation of two Scots, named McKenzie, 
who were as shrewd business men as any 
in Canada, in those pioneer times when 
Rochester and Buffalo were mere strag- 
gling settlements; and Astor’s warehouse 
of grey-stone in Montreal received the 
pelts collected from the wigwams of the 
Senecas, Mohawks and Oneidas in ex- 
change for German flutes and necessaries 
for women and children. The old trails 
that led from this warehouse were fre- 
quented by the French voyagers when 
canoes splashed through the waters of the 
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Stirring Career of Charles Sumner Bird 


The young lawyer who returned home to build up the family business —He soon became one of New 
England’s industrial leaders—Activity in National affairs as friend and supporter of 
Theodore Roosevelt—Courage of forebears, and the distinguished statesman for 
whom he was named, maintained by the late Charles Sumner Bird 


HAT more impressive monument 
W could Charles Sumner Bird have 

left than the industrial institution 
which he developed during his busy ca- 
reer? With all the pressing demands 
upon his time and genius, few men have 
lived a life devoted more to practical ideals 
and pursuits. Courageous, energetic and 
efficient in his own business, he built up 
an organization among his own people of 
Walpole, maintaining New England tra- 
ditions, fathers and sons continuing in 
loyal service to the Charles Sumner Bird 
ideals. His public career reflected the 
same high principles of his private life. 

* _ * 

When Francis W. Bird, the “Sage of 
Walpole,” intimate friend of Senator 
Charles Sumner, named his son, born in 
1855, in honor of the illustrious Senator, 
he must have unconsciously felt that this 
son was to play an important part in pub- 
lic as well as the business life of the coun- 
try. The father’s hopes were more than ful- 
filled. Graduating from Harvard in 1877, 
young Charles Sumner Bird at 22, had 
plans to become a lawyer. In the mean- 
time his father’s business needed his help 
and he felt that it was his first duty to 
return home and put it on its feet. Don- 
ning overalls, he worked as a laborer in 
the mill of the Bird factory in East Wal- 
pole, and learned paper manufacturing to 
the minutest detail of original processes 
and sources of supply, as well as selling and 
distributing the finished product on a basis 
of an attractive and serviceable value to 
the consumers. Of an inventive turn of 
mind, he evolved with his workmen many 
labor-saving devices that economized in 
production. It was not long until he had 
not only restored the business, but had ex- 
panded the trade all over the world. Other 
mills were established in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Canada, and Charles 
Sumner Bird found himself early in life in 
the forefront of successful New England 
industrial leaders. 

The modest factory began by his grand- 
father in 1795 soon expanded to an estab- 
lishment using the products of five con- 
tinents of the world, which furnished raw 
materials that could not be obtained in 
the United States, and was shipping his 
own goods to markets covering the Seven 
Seas, wherever there was a want of a roof. 
All this time, Charles Sumner Bird main- 
tained a close personal and sympathetic 
relation with his employees. Living at 
Walpole, he shared in the community’s de- 
velopment. Generous in his treatment of 
associates, he shortened working hours 
and increased the pay, as the business de- 


veloped under his alert leadership. As- 
siduously devoting himself to building up 
the business of Bird & Son, he added col- 
lateral lines in a logical evolutign from the 
basic products of his factories. 
* * * 

American artisans, their children and 

their children’s children have been work- 


The late Charles Sumner Bird 


ing in the various Bird & Son factories 
for a longer time than two-thirds of the 
states of our Union have been in existence. 
Workmen wrought here when there were 
flintlocks hung over the hearthstones and 
when roving bands of Indians had casual 
ways of interrupting men’s occupations. 
Indeed the story of Bird & Son’s factor- 


ies and the Neponset products is so closely | 


interwoven with the history of our country 
and of that settlement at Walpole that it is 
an integral part of our nation’s industrial 
activities. The establishment of Bird & 
Son, Inc., epitomizes New England, the 
most characteristic and best in its men, its 


industry and its relation to affairs of the 
nation. 
* * * 

Entry into political life was noted when 
he financially supported Grover Cleveland 
for President, although at that time know 
as a Republican. Later he was a delegate 
to the Palmer and Buckner Democratic con- 
vention, supporting the Gold Standard 
During the time of McKinley he was again 
identified with the activities of the Republi- 
can party. When Theodore Roosevelt or- 
ganized the Bull Moose party, Charles Sun- 
ner Bird became one of his most active and 
enthusiastic supporters. As the Progressive 
nominee for Governor of Massachusetts at 
two different elections, he polled 125,000 
votes more than any other candidate of a 
Third party ever secured—in fact more 
votes than was cast for the Republican 
candidate. 

Sympathetic and kindly in his generosity, 
Mr. Bird was seldom appealed to in vain 
for a worthy cause or person. He never 
turned off an old worthy employee, and 
when they grew old in his service they 
were put on his private payroll. Rigid in 
his principles of honor, he never would 
permit his salesmen to accept outside fa- 
vors, such as a railroad pass or a rebate 
on shipment at a time when the practice 
was somewhat general among large busi- 
ness concerns. 

When one of his workmen died, leaving 
a large family of children, his condolence 
and sympathy was extended with a letter 
to the widow stating that “you will con- 
tinue. to draw your husband’s salary as 
long as you are his widow.” 

In the last days spent at “Endean,”’ the 
home in Walpole which has long been 
the domicile of the Bird family, he passed 
away amid the scenes of his virile and 
active life, sincerely beloved and mourned 
by the workmen with whom he had been 
associated and- for whom he had done s0 
much. 

The Old-Timers Club, made up of vet- 
eran employees, tenderly expressed the 
grateful appreciation.and love that was 
felt by everyone associated with Bird and 
Son when Charles Sumner Bird closed his 
eyes in his last sleep, conscious that his 
great life work would continue to grow 
and develop into the fullest conceptions 
of his dreams. The flag of the Common- 
wealth that he had served so well, to- 
gether with that of the flag of his country, 
was at half-mast over the State House 
when his old friends and associates paid 
their tributes at his resting place in the 
beloved Walpole of his birth and youth 
and full-orbed manhood. 
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The Only Office of Its Kind 


The Alford Organization turns out orchestra parts of a song in fifteen minutes—Expediting the work 
on musical scores which saves golden hours to talented composers 


lived in the wilderness and built such 

an excellent mouse-trap that Mr. and 
Mrs. World trampled down the grass and 
posies wearing a path to his door. Many 
examples could be cited of geniuses who 
have carved their names on the tablets of 
human achievements by doing one thing a 
little different and a little better than any 
one else. This is the age of specialization. 
If practice makes perfect, then concentrated 
practice and study on some special subject 
must hasten the perfection. 

Up in a little town in Minnesota, far 
from the enlightened and cultured realm of 
the big eastern metropolises, a couple of 
country Doctors (brothers) started to prac- 
tice medicine. They studied, dreamed and 
worked constantly and soon the world was 
building a path to their door. Their phe- 
nomenal surgical skill was heralded from 
the house-tops. The cow-puncher from the 
west rode into Rochester on the same train 
that carried the European nobility to be 
operated on by these great super-surgeons. 
Their fame spread until their little old 
home town took on the appearance of ore 
large base-hospital. Enough sufferers ar- 
rived every day to keep a dozen surgeons 
working night and day. 

The Mayos met the situation this way: 
They searched out the greatest specialists 
in their respective lines and brought them 
to Rochester. Down in the Carolinas they 
discovered a man who was a specialist on 
stomach troubles—they got him. Over in 
Europe they found a man who was consid- 
ered the last word in abdominal surgery. 
From the east they brought a wonderful 
diagnostician,. from the far north a heart 
specialist, from the west an eye, ear and 
nose man and so on until they had gathered 
around them in that little town the most 
highly efficient and specialized clinic in all 
the world. 

The patient’s case is carefully studied by 
these two great medical masters and finally 
turned over to the particular specialist that 
it calls for. In this way the highest pos- 
sible efficiency is obtained and everyone is 
familiar with the way the world has beaten 
a path to Rochester and the Mayos. 

But I didn’t start to write about the 
Mayos—I only wished to use their achieve- 
ments as a parallel example in illustrating 
another along an entirely different line. 

In Chicago we have today an establish- 
ment which stands out as being absolutely 
unique. There is not a similar institution 
in the whole world and never has been. I 
refer to the music arranging plant of 
Harry Alford, located on the sixth floor of 
the State-Lake building. 


Y “is are all familiar with the man who 





By CLAY SMITH 


Mr. Alford dreamed a dream and decided 
he would make it come true and market it. 
The reality has surpassed the dream a thou- 
sand fold. 





Harry Alford 


Harry Alford was born in the little coun- 
try village of Blissfield, Michigan, and at 
the age of twelve was playing trombone in 
the town band. He soon out-grew this and 
went to Dana’s band and orchestra school 
of Warren, Ohio, where he took up the 
study of piano, harmony and composition. 
He specialized in arranging. After com- 
pleting this technical course he went to 
Chicago with his instrument under his arm, 
a head full of expert knowledge and a 
strong determination to do something 
worthwhile. He had planned to establish 
an arranging bureau where he could offer 
for sale some of this knowledge. In those 
days most of the arranging of music was 
done by some decrepit old musician in a 
dusty attic or by the “house-leader” in some 
local orchestra—when he had time. 

The usual “cant-be-done” boys advised 
him if he expected to make a living arrang- 
ing music he would starve to death. This 


bit of pessimism failed to make a dent in 
young Alford’s enthusiasm. He played some 
jobs on the trombone and did all the ar- 
ranging he could get to do. For this he 
was sometimes paid well, sometimes not at 
all, but it wasn’t long before his clever ar- 
rangement came to be recognized. He 
rented desk room in the corner of a little 
old dingy office so small that he was pinched 
for enough elbow room to wield his pen and 
soon he had so many customers they 
jammed the little office and over-flowed into 
the hall. He took larger, quarters and 
promptly out-grew them. Again he en- 
larged and, like the famous Rochester sur- 
geons, started out to scour the country for 
the best arrangers with which to build his 
modern music arranging clinic. 

He secured a man who bore the reputa- 
tion of being the finest voice arranger in 
the country, and whose work on part songs 
and choruses was unexcelled. Then he cap- 
tured the most modern arranger of “Jazz” 
and balanced the “Jazz” expert by securing 
a master arranger of the classics. Next he 
obtained a specialist on military band work, 
one on religion and oratorio music and an- 
other who was world famous for his sym- 
phonic medleys and variations. 

On entering this modern music-arrang- 
ing plant you encounter the usual outer 
office with the information desk, phones, 
mailing counter, etc. Next you are ushered 
into the presence of the King, as his friends 
and admirers like to call Alford. He is 
seated before a very large, flat-top desk, 
an intellectual island completely surrounded 
by manuscripts. Every manuscript that 
enters the plant must go through his hands 
first. For example: He consults with the 
customer, jots down all his ideas, makes one 
of his famous shorthand scores or rough 
sketches of the fundamentals and then 
marks it for the particular arranger who 
is to do the work. 

Perhaps the leader of a University Glee 
Club wants a plantation melody arranged 
for twenty voices. This work goes to the 
man who is famous as a chorus arranger. 
Or possibly the manager of a big-time 
vaudeville act wants the latest hit arranged 
for two piccalos and an accordian so this 
is passed on to the novelty man. A band 
leader from a small town comes in to have 
one of his own crude arrangements brushed 
up and rewritten and this goes to the man 
who is specialized in this line of work. 

I said that every piece of manuscript 
passes thru Mr. Alford’s hands to be al- 
lotted to the proper arranger and also does 
it again pass thru his hands for the final 
O. K. before being delivered to the “cus- 
tomer. This double check assures against 
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possible mistakes and makes for efficiency. 

Next to Mr. Alford’s room is the large 
light arranging room with several rows of 
desks placed back to back. Here work some 
fifteen or twenty of the crack arrangers of 


the country. Much of the simpler work can 
be done by professional copyists and these 
are located in an adjoining room. Besides 
all this the plant is equipped with a sound- 
proof testing room where arrangements are 
being tried out by experts employed for this 
purpose. Add to this the usual office force 
and you will have an idea of this institu- 
tion. 

To give you an idea of the. volume of 
business it is only necessary to say that 
during the past year over three tons of 
manuscript paper and twenty gallons of 
ink were consumed. 

Mr. Alford is called upon in all kinds of 
emergencies. Some time ago a vaudeville 
act arrived in the city minus their music 
and it was just half an hour before they 
were billed to appear. One of their selec- 
tions was not published for orchestra so 
they must have an orchestration and have 
it in thirty minutes. The manager sent out 
the S. O. S. to Alford, who bought ten cop- 
ies of the published piano score, distributed 
them among ten arrangers and with the ten 
working simultaneously the complete or- 
chestration was built and delivered in fif- 
teen minutes. 

Many prominent business men, whose 
hobby is music, compose beautiful melodies 
but on account of their lack of musical edu- 
cation are unable to arrange them. They 
rush up to Harry Alford with the melodies 
ringing in their heads; he takes them down 
almost as fast as they can hum them and 
soon returns a finished arrangement for 
piano, band or orchestra according to their 
wishes. " 

The public seldom if ever gives a thought 
to the arranger of music. They hear one 
1f the leading orchestras play a tune and 
marvel at the perfect ensemble and various 
musical tricks the performers resort to and 
wonder how they know just when to fit 
them in so they will not conflict with what 
the others are playing. This is a mistaken 
idea—the arranger does it all. It is beyond 
the pale of human endeavor to improvise so 


perfectly. Every musical effect is carefully 
thought over and worked out to a split- 
second, nothing is left to chance. A good 
arranger is able to take a weak, wobbly, in- 
sipid melody and build it up with counter 


melodies and harmonies until it becomes a 
veritable symphony. These are what the 
trade calls popular symphonic arrange- 
ments and they are what you hear on the 
latest dance records. 

Most of the writers of popular songs pick 
out a melody with one finger on the piano 


and the arranger does the rest. Some of 
the nationally known composers, who are 
perfectly capable of making their own ar- 
rangements, prefer to make a rough pen- 
ciled sketch and have the technical mechan- 
ical work done by a professional arranger. 

Mr. Alford numbers among his custom- 
ers the leaders of all lines of entertainment, 
such as: John Phillip Sousa, Pat Conway, 
U. S. Navy Band and U. S. Marine Band, 
also the famous University of [Illinois 
Band, Great Lakes Band, Oakland Motor 
Car Co. Band, Simmons Bed Co. Band, 
Vincent Youmans, composer of “Hit the 
Deck,” Percy Wenrich, Al Jolson, Eddie 
Cantor, The Duncan Sisters, Tom Brown, 


Arthur Middleton, Mme. Schumann. 
Heink, Eddie Foy, Ned Wayburn, “Castles 
in the Air,” “Topsy and Eva,” “Yes, Yes, 
Yvette,” Zeigfeld’s “Follies,” ete., as wel] 
as University of Illinois, Purdue Univer. 
sity, Northwestern University, University 
of Indiana, University of Chicago, Univer. 
sity of Kansas, University of Montana, 
University of Minnesota, Lawrence Col- 
lege, Ringling Brothers Circus, Sells-F loto 
Circus, Hagenbeck-Wallace Shows, Fred 
Stone, Charles Winninger, Harry Frazee, 
Frank Tinney, Trixie Friganza, Raymond 
Hitchcock, Nora Bayes, Gus Edwards, 
Blanche Ring, Nan Halperin, and many 
others. He has made special arrange. 
ments for such musical comedies as “No, 
No, Nanette,” and George White’s “Scan- 
dals.” 

Some of Mr. Alford’s novelty composi- 
tions which have attracted nation-wide 
attention are “Blind Man’s Movie,” “Cir- 
cus Days,” “Wedding of Heinie and Kath- 
rina,” “Clownette,” and “Lucy’s Sextette,” 
the latter a travesty on the “Sextette from 
Lucia.” 

Mr. Alford’s hobbies are golf and di- 
recting the famous Siloam Commandery 
Band, orchestra and male chorus of 130 
men, which is known throughout the 
states as the “Millionaires’ Band,” con- 
posed of professional men, such as doc- 
tors, lawyers, bankers and business men. 


About the only time Mr. Alford gets 
away from his plant is when some of the 
big orchestras go east to make their famous 
dance records. They take this musical spe- 


cialist along to do special arranging thai is 
bound to be necessary on a moment’s notice 
when recording is being done. 

Alford claims every man is a genius. The 
only failures in this life are the men who 
quit trying. Harry got the vision when 4 
very young man and now, while in the 
prime of life, has realized that vision as 
the head of this very singular institution. 
If you have any doubt about the world not 
recognizing genius, go up to his place some 
time and watch the line of people passing 
through his door every twenty-four hours. 
You’ll realize they have found him and ‘vill 
not question my opening epigram for they 
have certainly worn a path to his door. 
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Activities of Lady Astor—American Born 


What happens so often in the United States has occurred in England—Many British and foreign 
born in Congress and high public positions in America—Incidents in the busy life 
of Nancy Langhorne—Lady Astor, Member of Parliament 


ABLE dispatches of today tell us 

much concerning the quips and jests 

of Lady Astor in her busy life as a 
member of the English Parliament. While 
she never lived in Canada, the fur trade 
of old John Jacob Astor was so associated 
with Montreal and French trappers that 
her career as a woman from North Amer- 
ica and the United States was of great 
interest. She became a British subject 


OYeng 


The original John Jacob Astor, the founder of the 
fortune, had many outposts on the Canadian border, 
where the French trappers brought pelts for his 
growing fur trade. Only within the past year his 
warehouse of grey stone was torn down in Montreal 





and entered Parliament, an act which will 
ever inspire other “Colonials” with am- 
bition. 

The words “other Colonials” is chosen 
purposely, since the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don said he felt more at home in Virginia 
than in any state in the Union; and that 
it really seemed like an English shire set 
down in the New World. This speech 
pleased the descendants of those early old 
cavaliers who brought civilization to 
North America, named their land after 
England’s Virgin Queen and their river 
in honor of the son of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. It may also explain why Nancy 
Astor always felt at home in Surrey, 
Kent and the Plymouth section of old Eng- 
land, for was she not literally a grand- 


By CASSIE MONCURE 
LYNE 


child of the mother country—returning to 
the land of her forebears? 

The work she has accomplished for Eng- 
lish women, as to property rights and her 
desire to make her husband popular, util- 
izing his resources for the uplift of the 
poor and the laboring classes, proves that 
her heart is in the right place. Lady As- 
tor knows her Virginia, the land of her 
birth is proud of her. With her husband, 
Viscount Astor, she recently sent a won- 
derful portrait of Good Queen Bess as a 
present to the state capitol at Richmond, 
Virginia, where it adorns the Governor’s 
room. 

“Cliveden,” the beautiful home of the 
Astors in England, was used as a hospital 
in the World War. Twenty-one American 
boys died there, nineteen of whose bodies 
have been returned to the United States. 
The others remain in the attractive ceme- 


_ tery which is on the Cliveden estate, where 


a beautiful chapel and well kept graves 
commemorate those faithful servitors of 
Lord Astor who made the supreme sacri- 
fice for the Imperial Government and 
Union Jack! Many Canadian soldiers 
went to Cliveden for nursing and found 
convalescence there after Ypres and Vimy 
Ridge. 
* * * 

It is fitting that Nancy Astor should 
have been able to use her energies to se- 
cure- a seat in the House of Commons; 
landing a peerage and battling down Eng- 
lish prejudice to American innovations, 
which have stamped her as a plucky poli- 
tician—whose nimble wit met sallies in 
heckling that showed her Irish humor. 
The Langhornes are of Celtic blood. Her 
alertness has made her one of the best 
known women in the world—certainly on 
two continents; where she has hob-nobbed 
with royalty and shared the friendship of 
royalty, the Asquiths, Winston Churchill 
and Lloyd George. Perhaps this might not 
have been possible, if the World War had 
not broken down the barriers of the Vic- 
torian point of view; but certainly the late 
King Edward admired her, insisting that 
a chat with “Lady Nancy” rolled away the 
burden of years. Her saucy speech amused 


him; for when old dowagers tried to be- - 


guile her away from conversation with 
the Sovereign, by inviting her to join in a 
game of cards, she laughingly replied, 
with an arched look, “I do not know a 
knave from a_king”—which intensely 
amused the hearer, remembering his own 
Prince of Wales’ days in France, with 


baccarat, when the Jersey Lily was the 
cynosure of all eyes. 

On another occasion, a disgruntled 
peeress observed, “I do not see what our 
young noblemen find to admire in the Am- 
erican girls, with their poor complexions 
and sallow faces.” This provoked Lady 
Nancy to reply: “They are more interested 
in our green backs than in our pink 
cheeks.” Such retorts made her a favor- 
ite with the men rather than the mid-Vic- 
torians; and as for Consuelo Vanderbilt, 
as Duchess of Marlborough, Lady Astor 





Lady Astor, first woman member of Parliament, 
born in Virginia, which was the first English 
settlement in the New World 


never let an opportunity pass without giv- 
ing her a retort as to trade: “Shall I take 
precedence—for the Astors had long 
stopped skinning skunks before the Van- 
derbilts had quit plying their ferry- 
boats?” Yet people who know her, real- 
ize that this is done in the spirit of teas- 
ing—like a mischievous child, without 
malice. 

The fortune which old John Jacob As- 
tor made, came largely through the co- 
operation of two Scots, named McKenzie, 
who were as shrewd business men as any 
in Canada, in those pioneer times when 
Rochester and Buffalo were mere strag- 
gling settlements; and Astor’s warehouse 
of grey-stone in Montreal received the 
pelts collected from the wigwams of the 
Senecas, Mohawks and Oneidas in ex- 
change for German flutes and necessaries 
for women and children. The old trails 
that led from this warehouse were fre- 
quented by the French voyagers when 
canoes splashed through the waters of the 
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St. Lawrence where now huge ocean liners 
dock and concrete basins and big grain 
elevators mark the scenes once familiar to 
the Arcadians who danced and sang with 
that wild abandon characteristic of their 
gayety. There was talk of salvaging As- 
tor’s warehouse as a relic of the past—for 
its logwood floor was soaked with the 
grease of thousands of pelts; but as As- 
tor’s activities had more to do with the 
development of New York than Montreal, 
this historical sentiment gave place to 
more practical purposes. 
+ * + 

In the days when she was a romping 
school-girl in Richmond, Virginia, she 
would not hesitate to slip up behind the 
stateliest judges walking to their courts 
and slap them in the back, like a hoyden in 
a game of tag. Nancy Langhorne was a 
tom-boy, pure and simple, who had spent 
her girlhood in climbing apple trees and 
riding fine horses over the lovely hills of 
Albemarle county—‘“Mirador,” her child- 
hood home, This is a section of Virginia 
peculiarly adapted to fox-hunting, for wide 
ranges of hills are clear of brush while the 
blue-grass sod makes safe jumping. Here 
packs of hounds follow the hunter’s horn. 
In scarlet jacket, the bewitching Irene 
Langhorne (Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson) 
and her sisters, the best horsewomen in 
the state, were wont to enjoy the chase in 
girlhood days. The love of horseflesh has 
descended to Lady Astor’s oldest son, Rob- 
ert Gould Shaw, I1I—who is an officer in 
a crack company of the Guards; and has 
won the Grand Military Cup at Sandowne 
park by piloting his horse to victory. This 
ranks with the Victorian Cross in the 
sportsmen’s world of the British as it is a 
derby and grand national rolled into one. 
It carries proof of fitness as well associal 
distinction. Lady Astor has five other 
children by her second marriage, to whom 
she is a devoted mother of the “Chum- 
my sort.” Since women have flocked to po- 
litical standards once England opened the 
door of Parliament to their sex, British 
brain and ability have put her on her met- 
tle to study and try to cope with their bet- 


ter preparation in colleges. Her educa- 


tion was most superficial—as all her 
youthful time was spent in the saddle and 
not the school-room, but she regards her 
wealth as a responsibility requiring per- 
sonal stewardship; and has become a lab- 
orer in the vineyard rather than a social 


The Yankee Peeress’s favorite hunter. The love of 
horsefiesh first introduced Nancy Langhorne Shaw 
to the British sporting world, for she was a Virginia 
mountain girl, literally ‘bred in the bone” to be a 
good rider. Her oldest son, Robert Gould Shaw, 
an officer in a crack company of the guards, is the 
winner of the Grand Military cup at Sandowne 


butterfly. When Parliament is in session, 
nothing tempts her to stray far from West- 
minster. The woman within her empha- 
sizes her feminine instinct of every con- 
troversy, for she is a wife and mother first, 
and a politician afterwards. 

* * + 


Lord Astor’s generosity in founding 
tuberculosis hospitals and seamen’s clubs 
and reading-rooms and gymnasiums and 
public baths for the benefit of his con- 
stituents, has made “Lady Nancy” familiar 
to thousands who have benefitted by these 


blessings and are grateful for such priy- 
ileges. ~ 

It was due to Charles Dana Gibson’s 
drawings that the fame of the lovely Lang- 
horne girls became the fashion in the 
nineties; for their vivacity ushered in the 
athletic type, which innovation proved 


. .welcome to the corset crew with demi- 


trains and beruffled petticoats; at a period 


- when it was not considered ladylike to 


even cross one’s knees in public; and none 
but a circus woman rode astride. 

“Mirador,” the Langhorne home, and the 
environment of “Monticello” the home of 
Thomas Jefferson who penned America’s 
Declaration of Independence, has ever 
been famous for hospitality. Its historic 
setting doubtless caused Nancy Astor to 
imbibe that patriotism which made her add 
a long postscript to the Magna Charta, 
in giving English women greater privileges 
as to property rights. This estate has now 
passed to her niece, Mrs. Ronald Tree, 
whose husband is the stepson of Earl 
Beatty—by his marriage with the Mar- 
shall Field family. It is maintained as 
carefully as if it were on the downs of 
Devonshire; with a wonderful swimming 
pool and finest stables, where hunters, im- 
ported from England, bespeak the taste 
which carries the Trees always back to 
“Cliveden” for the hunting season. 

In that section of Virginia, which is fa- 
mous for its golden apples, called~ “Al- 
bemarle pippins” is “Mirador.” The fia- 
vor of the fruit from.this region so de- 
lighted Queen Victoria that she wiped out 
the British tariff on apples. Large quan- 
tities are annually exported toe the English 
market. In the spring of the year, their 
*pink blossoms are suggestive of scenes in 
Arcadia. Virginians cling to the British 
slurring of syllables, never sounding final 
“r’—-which shows in many ways, that 
Nancy Astor is rightfully an English wom- 
an if not by birth she may claim the dis- 
tinction through the traditions of her 
homeland which joins in an ‘appreciation 
of her war work and public service, that 
has attracted lively interest in two great 
nations of the world. 





“Winning the Cup” of Friendly Good Will 


grows in the sunlight smiles of a loving 
Creator.” 

The six letters that herald the name 
“Lipton” hark back to the stirring rev- 
olutionary days in Ireland. In a recorded 
incident included in “History of Mona- 
ghan,” dated in 1765, it is decreed that 
it was impossible to find any jury that 
would convict a Lipton. They must have 
been of the popular set in those days. One 
author has declared that had not the Lip- 
tons been prime favorites with the juries, 
the world over would never have known 
Sir Thomas Lipton. His liberty-loving 
forebears had barely escaped with their 
lives in revolutionary times. This same 
courage has been manifested in peaceful 
pursuits in the present Lipton, who has 
won so large a circle of international 
friends. The recipient of honors that 


Continued from page 160 


might have turned the head of the aver- 
age human, Sir Thomas remains the great 
exponent of modern democracy. Whether 
at a prize fight in America, where his tow- 
ering figure is recognized in the great 
throng he is hailed as “Sir Tommy,” the 
popular sportsman, or walking along Fifth 
Avenue, Piccadily, the boulevards of 
Paris or in the narrow streets of the Ori- 
ent, no introduction is needed for Sir 
Thomas as he goes forth meeting and 
mingling with people. Always he is the 
same smiling and kindly Thomas Lipton 
that looked across the counter in his tiny 
shop at Glasgow and won the confidence 
and friendship of each successive custom- 
er. This same personality, or rather indi- 
viduality, has been projected into the daily 
life of millions of people who carry home 
products from his shops and drink their tea 


with a wee thought now and then of Lip- 
ton—ap alluring name that has kept the 
cash registers of thousands of shops scat- 
tered all over the world busy as. they 
record not only the amount of sales, but 
substantial and increasing confidence in 
the man. The name in the packages sent 
forth as messengers of sustenance and 
good cheer to the myriads ‘of population 
scattered over the earth is a veritable Pan- 
dora Box to the peoples of the earth. 
Sir Thomas is rather tall, with a 
stubby mustache under his lower lip, 
keen violet eyes of his Irish ancestors, 4 
head somewhat bald at top, barricaded by 
a bulwark of hair on either side that gives 
him the appearance of a man of sedentary 
and even of literary pursuits. There are 
always a large number of newspapers and 
books scattered about his chair‘or desk, 
Continued on page 186 
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AN you give me any idea of what 
C love is?” 

Kunstler, neo-psychologist, co-equal 
and compatriot of the great Sigismund 
Freud, shifted uneasily from one large foot 
to the other and looked startled. 

He had talked for two hours and eighteen 
minutes to half a hundred parched females, 
full of hope and hungry for information. 
His subject had been “Love and Marriage,” 
his exposition elaborate, his English rudi- 
mentary but persevering. 

Dr. Kunstler blinked again and wondered 
why that pert young thing had asked him 
so appalling a question. Why had she 
come at all? Her watery good looks should 
make it unnecessary for her to obtain her 
experiences vicariously by frequenting lec- 
tures on psychology. : 

The others he could understand. He was 
used to them. He looked around and saw 
their muddy complexions, their earnest 
eyes, their enormous owlish spectacles, their 
underdeveloped figures and began to feel 
more at ease. 

But she was still waiting for his answer. 
The rest of the audience sat gaping vacu- 
ously, with necks and shoulders tense from 
the effort to appear intelligent. Wisely the 
great psychologist hedged and changed the 
Subject. A few polysyllables of hybrid 
derivation and no meaning whatever 
changed the audience’s look of eager ques- 
tioning into one of stodgy satisfaction. 

A few more questions, quite futile but 
propounded with awesome solemnity, re- 
vealed the fact that Dr. Kunstler under- 
Stood, as he himself would express it, “near- 
ly no English.” He would listen attentively 


The 
Pleasures 


of the Intellect 


By S. B. GOULD 


Those who wish to appear wise 


among fools . . . 


to a question and then answer whatever 
sounded most like it in German. 


To a lady who asked him for a definition 
of romantic love he said that he had not 
been in Heidelburg since the war but that 
in his opinion the beer in Munchen was of 
superior quality—besides no personal hap- 
piness was possible that did not involve the 
social good. With this definition everyone 
seemed satisfied. 

Part of Dr. Kunstler’s difficulty arose from 
a queer notion he entertained that the ques- 
tions were being asked by people of almost 
human intelligence. So, like the earnest 
German student that he was, he perspiring- 
ly strove to read some shadow of sense and 
meaning into the chatter of his audience. 
His creasy neck turned scarlet, his collar 
sagged damply and his eye became wild with 
the effort but he bravely struggled on. 

One woman appeared to have brought all 
of Dr. Kunstler’s writings with her. Shuf- 
fling sternly through volume after volume, 
she finally fixed the learned doctor with a 
fishy eye and said, “You state, Dr. Kunst- 
ler, that one finds in love what one puts into 
it. . . . Which one?” 

To her Dr. Kunstler mumbled something 
about social consciousness, the cosmic ver- 
ities and concluded by saying that the in- 
feriority complex was blessed. 

The audience warming to the pursuit of 
the cosmic verities, imbecility followed im- 
becility. A fat, frowsy woman asked “Does 
difference in age affect love and marriage?” 
A chatty lady, untidily held together with 
safety pins, wanted to know what Dr. 
Kunstler thought of divorce in America. An 


—QUINTILIAN 


earnest seeker after truth, with runs in her 
stockings, wanted to know how he felt con- 
cerning the possible effects of tabloid jour- 
nalism on the sanctity of the marriage vow. 

The final question was asked by a small 
but irrepressible Hebrew book salesman, 
long of hair and short of wind, his head en- 
cased in enormous plate glass spectacles. 

“Tolstoi,” he gasped. “Let us put it ona 
social basis. Tolstoi. Two types of family. 
He shows it in Anna Karenina.” 

Dr. Kunstler hastily disclaimed all knowl- 
edge of Tolstoi. 


“He shows it in Anna Karenina,” repeat- 
ed the salesman firmly. “Anna Karenina 
violated the social rule and stayed home kill- 
ing her own children. She paid the penalty 
in suicide or death.” 


Dr. Kunstler, puzzled, coughed and wiped 
his forehead with the back of his hand. He 
found it difficult to decide whether this had 
been intended as a question or a speech. 
Would he have to answer—and how? 

“Paid the penalty in suicide or death,” 
the book agent said again, this time more 
sternly. 


There seemed to be very little left to say. 
The audience appeared to be satisfied so 
Dr. Kunstler decided to let it pass. Slowly 
the fifty intellectuals rose. Inch by inch they 
heaved and urged out of the door, leaving 
Dr. Kunstler surrounded by a few earnest 
stragglers. Half an hour or so later he 
gratefully escaped, tired but glad to have 
so successfully carried on the work of the 
great Freud and to have brought the light 
of true knowledge into the thoughts and 
lives of a few unflinching seekers. 
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How many are 421,000 stockholders? 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


On Ocroser 15th, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Com- 

pany checks representing the 

152d dividend were mailed to its 
421,000 stockholders. That is the 
largest number of stockholders of 
any company in the world. 

The American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company is owned by a great 
investment democracy. 

Its dividend checks are cashed at 
banks in every state in the Union, 
by people representing all trades, 
stations and professions. 


What War Surgery Did in 
Face-Making Continued from page 176 


the ear. The result was that though the 
flabby chin was lifted, the skin on the 
cheeks draped itself into verticle folds. 

An experienced artist surgeon sees that 
this is done properly and that the face is 
drawn both upward and sideward, so that 
the rejuvenated man or woman looking at 
themseives in the mirror, are at a loss to 
tell their real ages. 

Dr. Pratt says that cutting away crow’s 
feet and trimming the baggy skin under 
and above the eye is another important 
part of the face surgeon’s work. As the 
crow’s feet, the worry of all women, begin 
to appear, it is time to see the plastic sur- 
geon to have them erased. But be sure, 
says Dr. Pratt, that when you call on a 


No institution is more nation- 

ally or publicly owned than 

the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, which in turn 
owns more than 91% of the common 
stock of the operating companies of 
the Bell national System. The aver- 
age holding is 26 shares, and no one 
person owns as much as 1% of the 
total stock. 

The Bell System was developed 
in the interest of telephone users 
and is owned by the public that it 
serves. 


plastic surgeon to have this done, that the 
surgeon you consult is an artist-surgeon, 
and really has received his diploma from a 
recognized medical school permitting him 
to do surgery, else the dream of youth and 
beauty might turn into a nightmare of pain, 
horror and ugliness beéause of the shoemaker 
tactics employed by many so called plastic 


surgeons. 
x * * 
* 


Dr. Pratt has a vision—a vision that no 
one need grow old outwardly. Long before 
a woman’s dress has become worn, she 
discards it. So his vision is that about the 
time the dress of a woman’s face, meaning 
her skin, starts to show signs of age, it is 
time to go to the facial dressmaker for a 
refitting and a new face. It’s a vision that 
is finding many followers in these lively-going 
days. 


Vermont’s Plucky Fight with 
Floods Continued from page 15 


region or area free from possible disasters 
that crush. The work of the Red Cross, 
the soldiers from Fort Ethan Allen and the 
thousands of volunteers who poured into 
the state are evidences of the kindred spirit 
among not only Americans but with the 
Canadian neighbors to the north who looked 
upon Vermont folks as deserving of every 
help that could be given kith and kin. 





“Winning the Cup” of Good 


Will Continued from page 18, 


for there are few things going on in the 
world that Sir Thomas does not know 
about sooner or later. His gracious man- 
ner with guests and visitors indicate that 
if he had wot taken up business as a life 
pursuit there is no doubt that he would 
have had a most successful public career, 
for he has long ago proved that he under- 
stands how to win and hold the support 
of constituents. In the many visits to the 
United States, he comments that each suc- 
ceeding one increases in interest for him 
because it has brought him the full fruit- 
age of his busy life. When he comes to 
‘merica with an idea or returns to Eng- 
land with an American notion, he plants 
it, cultivates it, and watches it grow. 

“After all, what excels the bliss of cre- 
ating or constructing something that may 
not have appeared before?” he commented, 
referring to Burbank, Edison, Marconi and 
Lindbergh, who deal with achievements 
that come through the initiative impulse 
in their particular line. Sir Thomas long 
ago grappled with those subtle cross cur- 
rents of practical life and crystallized 
them into a business that has evolved into 
an institution. His friends are bound 
to him by ties of affection. While there is 
not one Lipton of kith or kin remaining to 
earry on his work, he has included the 
world as the only limitation of friendly ties 
—having indelibly impressed the name 
of Lipton upon the history of his times in 
business ideals that will continue on for 
generations to come. As Balzac said, 
“What is put in the soil will come out of 
the soil if properly nurtured.” Sir Thomas 
Lipton has broadcast the kindly and 
sportsmanlike spirit of friendliness wher- 
ever he has wandered the wide world over 
that has blossomed during his full orbed 
and active life and become as perennial 
as the flowers that bloom in the spring 
time. 


Affairs at 
Washington Continued from page 150 


the family pocketbook. The United States mail 
stands for personal service to individuals by men 
weating the uniform who render a patriotic ser- 
vice as distinctive as those who wear the uniform 
of the army or navy.” 

General New has made several flights in air- 
planes and his ambition to see a twenty-four- 
hour mail service from coast to coast has been 
realized. 
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An old Blackfoot Indian in his blanket Chief Turtle 


White Horse, Chief of the Arapahoes, and his Peace Pipe Two Suns White Calf, the Indian used for a model for the Buffalo Nickel 


Paintings by Kathryn Leighton, see page 171, also the front cover of this magazine 
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Tickleweed and Feathers 








For Men Only 


It’s a wonderful thing for women, 
The popular permanent wave, 
Now it’s up to some struggling inventor 
To get out a permanent shave. 
—The Fourth Estate. 


& x x 


The critic who declares Boston’s wood 
block pavements are a mistake must have 
been thinking of the old yarn about the city 
fathers who said, “Now let’s put our heads 
together and have a pavement.”—Boston 
Traveler. 

* * * 


Life’s Worthwhile 
Life is full of pleasant surprises. Just 
when you think your luck has vanished for- 
ever you put a cent in a slot machine and 
get two pieces of gum.—Farm and Fireside. 


» * * 


If you put one hundred dollars in the 
bank at compound interest and leave it 
there one hundred years—it won’t do you 
much good. 

* 1” * 

Latest song hit: “It’s Hard to Get a 

Match for a Smoke,” by Harry Wills. 


* & * 


Student telegraphs to father: “No mon, 
no fun, your son.” 

Father answers: “So sad, too bad, your 
dad.”—University of Dayton Exponent. 


- * & 


Uneasy lies the tooth that wears a crown. 
—American Eagle. 


” * * 


An old master was asked, “With what do 
you mix your paints to procure such col- 
ors?” He replied, “I mix them with brains.” 
—The Dairy Journal. 

* * * 

Teacher—“A biped is anything that goes 
on two feet. John, can you name one?” 

John, “Yes, ma’am; a pair of stockings.” 


* x * 


“Officer, when may I cross the street here 
in absolute safety?” 
“Between 3 and 4 a. m., lady.” 


x ca ” 


This is the age when a husband kisses 
his wife’s neck and says: “Why, dearie, you 
haven’t shaved this morning!”—The Mar- 
land Service Man. 


x x * 


Making It Easy.—Pretty Girl (who has 
been taken half a mile beyond her destina- 
tion): “It’s really too bad; I told you when 
I got in where I wished to be set down.” 

Bus Conductor: “Well, miss, I let you get 
out as soon as ever I could find it in my 
heart to part with you.” 


Not to Become Wallpaper 

Stock Promoter: “I want some stock cer- 
tificates printed. I am launching a new 
proposition.” 

Printer: “Something elaborate and fancy, 
I suppose.” 

Stock Promoter: “Oh, no. 
company.” 


This is a real 
* * 


From Experience? 

As part of the matriculation examina- 
tions in English, the entering students were 
asked to wire a brief definition of their con- 
ception of a self-made man. One young 
lady wrote as follows: 

“A self-made man is like a self-made cig- 
arette—a lot of Bull wrapped in a transpar- 
ent cover.” 

* * * 
Roll Dem Bones 
Two little coons on the bridge a sittin’, 
Two little bones, back and forth a flittin’, 
Hole in the plank where a knot was missin’— 
Par-a-dice Lost. 


* +” * 
Ambition—Plus 
A burglar trying to pick one of the locks 
of the Panama Canal. 
* * * 


“Tonsolian” Artist 


An advertisement in the columns of a 
newspaper published in India may be of 
interest: “Mohamedsman, haircutter and 
clean shaver. Gentlemen’s throats cut with 
very sharp razors with great care and skill. 
No irritating feeling afterward. A trial 
solicited.” 

* *% * 

The funeral of the late Emperor of Japan 
cost $2,000,000, which is another evidence 
that living is cheaper in the Orient.—Pitts- 
burgh Chronicle Telegraph. 


* * x 


“I saw you in your new raincoat yester- 
day. What did it set you back?” 
“Twelve dollars.” 
“My! You got a bargain, didn’t you?” 
“No—I got soaked!”—Life. 
* * x 


A pleasing vitagraph feature would be 
a talking movie of the White House Spokes- 
man.—Springfield Republican. 


” * ~ 


“The last time you saw him he was up 
to his neck in Florida real estate, eh?” 
“Yes—he had just fallen into a marsh 
and was yelling for help.”—Boston Globe. 
* — * 
Chivalry is the painless method man uses 


to face the inevitable and let the wife have 
her own way. 


ae 


Ask Daddy and Charlie 
The most fragile and costliest thing when 


broken is the feminine heart—Wall Street 
Journal. 


* * * 


“A thousand pardons” used to be simply 
an expression. That was before Mrs. Fer- 
guson became Governor.—The Fourth Es- 


tate. 
* ¥* * 


Merchant (to stronger)—‘You’re a busi- 
ness man, I suppose? How’s business?” 
Professor—“O, looking up.” 
Merchant—“What’s your liné?” 
Professor—“Astronomy.” 
* * * 


Gob Humor 
Reb, the cook, says women are just like 
flowers—when they fade they dye.—Altair 
Fizit. 
* * a 
The Better Boxer 
She—‘“What is the object in kissing, any- 
way?” 
He—“My object is you.” 
* * * 
She Nailed Him 
“He thought he would get by with it, but 
his wife nailed him.” 
“Yes, I understand she scratched him up 
quite a bit.”—Boston Globe. 


* * * 


She—“Women’s minds are so much clean- 
er than men’s.” : 

He—“Yeh! 
so often.” 


Because they change them 
* * * 


A Hot Medium 
“She’s a hot medium, I hear.” 
“You don’t say so?” 
“Yes—she raises Cain and the Devil 
’most every night.”—Boston Globe. 
* * * 


Had Figured All Right 
Mary—‘“Have you ever figured in any 
gripping situations?” 
May—“O, been hugged a few times.” 


* * x” 


Now What? 


“Son, don’t you know that a rollin stone 
gathers no moss?” 

“T agree with you, father, but what in 
the world would I do with any moss?”— 
Boston Globe. 


* * * 


Lady (to trusty)—‘“Are you sure you 
have time to show me through the peniten- 
tiary?” 

Trusty—“Yes, madam. 
nine years. 


I have ninety- 
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-* INGOT-IRON 
ai SHOP — 


Quality Work with Qualty Iron” 


You will save money when you 
build or repair if you give the job 
to the Armco Ingot Iron Shop man, 


ext year’s loss from rust-fire 
need not include your dollars 


Home owners can save the cost 
and annoyance of many repairs 
by using Armco ingot iron. 


Lames and smoke are not the only 
signs of fire attacking your house. 


There’s another kind of fire that is costing 


home owners millions every year. 

This fire is rust . . . slower, but more 
treacherous because it gives no warning. 
Its signs are leaking roofs, gutters and 
downspouts, rusted metal-lathand burned- 
out furnaces, refrigerators and garbage 
pails worn out before their time. 

Don’t contribute to this waste! All 
you have to do to save the cost and 
annoyance of too frequent repairs is 
to see that Armco ingot iron is used 
for all sheet metal work in your home. 


No other low-cost metal can equal Armco 
ingot iron in fighting rust. For Armco ingot 
iron is the purest iron made. It is practi- 
cally free from the impurities that hasten 
rust in steels and other irons. And because 
Armco ingot iron takes and holds a coat 
of zinc much purer than the galvanizing 
on steel, it offers doud/e protection against 
rust. 


Whether you are going to build or re- 
pair, you will save money if you look for 
the sheet metal shop in your neighborhood 
that displays the Armco Ingot Iron Sign. 
Remember, sixty cents of every dollar 


ARMCO 


INGOT IRON 


RESISTS RUST 


you spend for sheet metal work goes for 
labor . . . no matter what metal is used or 
how long it willlast. And the Armco Shop 
man will use enduring 4rmco ingot iron. 
And in More and more, execu- 
INDUSTRY tives are making it a 
policy to insist on the 
use of Armco ingot iron for tanks, stacks, 
breechings, and all sheet metal work.” In 
every industry, this rust-resisting iron is 
saving thousands of dollars on repair jobs, 
by putting them off for years. The Armco 
Triangle stamped on every sheet identifies 
the purest, most enduring iron made. 
AMERICAN Ro.tiinG Mitt Company 
Execulive Offices: MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
Export—The Armco International Corp. 


Cable Address: ‘Armco Middletown" 


RustT-FiReE! The only difference between rust- 
tng and burning 15 time—both are oxidation. You can 
feel and see the fire produced by rapid burning. Butwhen 
metal rusts, the process is too slow to see. Rust is the 
“ash’’ of this fire. 
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Sheets of Gards 
make Speedy Visible Records 


Handifax—A Wonderful Invention— Helps Business 


Visualizes recorded facts to executives. 
Fifty Card-sheets show 1000 cards. _ 
Visible space on each card 4 or 1 inch. 
Easy to analyze graphic chart “picture.” 
Color signals “‘flag” your attention. 
Cuts record-keeping costs 40%. : 
Quick for use in reference or posting. 
As handy to use as a sheet of paper. 
Sheets of cards can be typewritten. 
Good for all kinds of records. 
Any size—100, 1,000, 10,000, 1,000,000. 
vou present system can be used. 


The wise traveler will deliberately “stop, look and | a 
listen” when choosing a pleasure cruise. Living | 
for weeks or months on one ship is an intimate 
and somewhat complex social process... you | 
should look for quality not merely in the ship 
but in those pase = features—desirable compan- 
ionship, constant interest, proper comfort— 
three essentials of modern happiness. 


Our 87 years of experience and repute, skill and Send for Free Samples 
dependability stand behind our cruises ... are 
your safeguard. 


THE WORLD 


Cruising across the world, East 
on the and West, and including the 
Northern and Southern Hemi- 
FRANCONIA spheres, this epochal voyage of 
January 7 145 days presents the perfect 
world panorama. The ship your | 
Winter Home; an inspiring | 
Life Picture of the Sicdiieee: 
nean, Egypt, India, Ceylon, 
Malay Peninsula, Siam, China, | 
Japan, Philippines, Dutch East 


rio wane 
| | Drincess 
THE MEDITERRANEAN artha 


ST.PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 








Ross -Gould Co. 
418 N. Tenth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 














An enchanting House Party at | 
on the Sea—Cruising for two months Every comfort for the most 


HOMERIC aboard the great HOMERIC— | discriminating patrons 


e of tl ld’s most modern Jagagae Peds sah 

one of the wor ) * 

January 21 most replete, most luxurious | New ~Fireproof 

¥ steamers and the largest steamer | 250 Rooms ~ 250 Baths 

sailing to the Mediterranean. | Teh Gara ee ane Peegen 
The comprehensive itinerary | Open Thivaghten the Your 

includes Madeira, Southern | Sherman Dennis, Manager 

Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, | NEW MONTEREY 

Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, | Aaneey ES 

a long stay in Egypt—the Holy 

Land, Italy, the French Riviera. | 


Stop-over privileges in Europe. | 


Thos. Cook 6 Son 


New York Philadelphia Baltimore Boston Chicago St. Louis 

















San Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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The Book to Give! The Giver’s Book! 


HEART SONGS 


SONGS OF LONG AGO—You will find them all in “Heart Songs” 


Over 400 Complete Songs 


with Words 
and Music 










Over 
500 

Pages The Old Songs 

The modern airs are cheerful, melodious and sweet; 


We hear them sung and whistled all day upon the 
street. 


Some lilting rag-time ditty that’s rollicking and gay 


Gry iaiy a Will gain the public favor and hold it — for a day. 
H i; But when the day is ended, and we are tired and 


worn, 


re CN 
% .Y And more than half persuaded that man was made to 
1S ( \) mourn, 


How soothing then the music our fathers used to 


UU UU ye UU UY know! 
pa neaeanaanee es EI The songs of sense and feeling, the songs of long ago! 
4 ao. BO <a ; The “Jungle Joe” effusions and kindred roundelays 
; MSY 04 fig Woomee =t r 4 Will do to hum or whistle throughout our busy days; 
‘i —— A : ; And in the garish limelight the yodelers may yell, 
= a, 4 - And Injun songs may flourish — and all is passing 


| well; 
' 


2 
“el 

% e But when to light the heavens the shining stars return, 

| And in the cottage windows the lights begin to burn, 


aa 


< 
‘~ 
~~ we 


re When parents and their children are seated by the fire, 
Th 2 : Remote from worldly clamor and all the world’s 
‘he e i .4 : J desire, 
ele § MELODIES OF DAYS GONE BY § When eyes are soft and shining, and hearts with love 
‘Shing mee" ] 
“Mn M4 : aglow, 
lta’ . How pleasant is the singing of songs of long ago! 
*tSton —WALT MASON. 











The Volume With a Soul! The Companion of the Piano! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 











Handsomely bound in maroon and 


old 
s CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd. 
Enclosed find $.................-.....----..-- for which send me................ copies 


Price, $3.50 a copy 


At your booksellers, or sent direct from N 
the publishers | RR etiam erioenei acer cniglatindeashenctetneantiateeuatsinaiannionsesssavewen tenants 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd. | State 
BOSTON, MASS. 


I icsitsi hast hihi sinsceenecdicinnnincib : 
| 
| of Heart Songs. 
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HEN you plan to cruise south- 

ward this winter, think of the 

romance and history that clusters 
round every port of call in the Golden 
Caribbean. 





. and your memories of the past are made more 
enjoyable by the luxurious comforts of the 
present. For Great White Fleet ships are built 
especially for tropical cruising. Every room is an 
outside room open to views of sea and sky; food 
served is equal in variety and quality to that 
served in any first-class hotel. 





. and there is a fine degree of personal service 
that makes good the slogan of the Great White 
Fleet —“Every Passenger a Guest.” 


Sailings from New York and 
New Orleans twice every 


week in the year 

Great White Fleet Cruises to the 
Caribbean carry only first-class 
passengers and every detail for 
their comfort and amusement — 
hotel accommodations, motor 
trips ashore, railroad journeys, 
sight-seeing jaunts are all carefully 
planned in advance—and every- 
thing is included in the price you 
pay for your ticket. 


Address Passenger Department 


United Fruit Company 


Room 1650 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


White for beautiful booklet “Carib. 
bean Cruises” and leaflets giving 
full details of Winter Cruises to the 


bbean ss” af Se te } ae, ‘aoe 
* , ‘ 10 to 24-Day Cruises to 


* Cuba Jamaica’ Panama Canal Costa Rica Colombia Guatemala British Spanish Honduras 
Havana Port Antonio Zone Port Limon Cartagena Puerto Honduras Puerto Cortez 
Kingston Cristobal Puerto Colombia Pere 3e City Belize Puerto Castilla 
‘ Santa Marta Tela 
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